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CHAPTER I 
UNCLE ANGHEL 


T was the beginning of April, night was falling, 

and the village of Baldovinesti, situated at about 
five kilometres from Braila, was celebrating the first 
day of the resurrection of Christ. In every farm- 
yard, peasants were setting fire to bundles of dried 
reeds, while the report of guns was heard in every 
direction—the orthodox rustic homage rendered to 
Him who was without sin. 

Uncle Dimi was the youngest of the family. 
Mother Zoitza—who was the eldest of the four— 
and her son, Adrian, a lad of eighteen years old, 
had come over from the town in order to spend the 
Easter holidays with all the rest. Left a widow a 
few months after her child was born, she had never 
married again, preferring to earn her own living. 

There wasn’t much space in Uncle Dimi’s cot- 
tage. The poor peasant, though a comparatively 
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UNCLE ANGHEL 
young man, was already surrounded by a numerous 
family, but his good sister was quite satisfied with 
one corner of the room, while Adrian, to whom any 
change was always welcome, slept on the hay in 
the barn with his uncle, who regaled him with all 
the tittle-tattle of the village, while he, in his turn, 
retailed the gossip of the town. 

Sometimes Adrian would express his astonish- 
ment at this way of living: 

“You sleep in the barn, and your wife with the 
children: that’s a poor sort of life!” 

“No getting out of it, my lad; otherwise—ah 
well, how am I to put it to you ?—the children would 
come along too quickly.” 

“What an explanation! And what happens when 
you come down from the barn?” 


“T go to the marshes to cut reeds 


“And when you get back from the marshes?” 
“T go back to the barn.” 

‘And your children, where do they come from?” 
“It is God who sends them. . . .” 


I HE traditional dinner, consisting of borsch, 
roast lamb, cozonac and “red eggs,’ was no sooner 
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UNCLE ANGHEL 
over than Dimi went to the yard to put a match to 
the bundle of dried reeds and to fire a few shots 
into the air. He was followed by all the small fry 
and even by the grown-up people. 

It was a starry night. Dimi listened to the roar 
of the train on its way to Galatz, and said: ‘“There 
goes the nine o’clock express.” 

And with that he set fire to the reeds. Immedi- 
ately the flames leaped upwards towards the sky 
amid the deafening cries of the children, who danced 
round the bonfire like little red devils. He then 
discharged both barrels of his gun, saying, with 
all the conviction of a good orthodox Chris- 
tian: “Christ is risen!” 

It was at that moment that Adrian’s mother 
took her son by the arm and drew him to one side, 
saying to him in a voice that was both peremptory 
and full of anguish: ‘Run over as quickly as possible 
to Cousin Stefan, the priest, and beg him, from me, 
to come here at once. And then go on to your Uncle 
Anghel’s, and bring him back with you.” 

Adrian started as though his mother had or- 


dered him to take up a serpent. 
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“But Mother, you know quite well that Uncle 
Anghel is angry and refuses to see anyone.” 

“That is the very reason why he must be made 
to come here. Tell him that it is I, his eldest 
sister, who bids him come. Make all the haste you 
can.” 

Adrian whistled for Sultan, the dog, and van- 
ished into the night without anyone having noticed 


his departure. 
* * * 


UNCLE Anghel was the second son of this 
derelict family. 

He had been overwhelmed by a tragic destiny. 
From an enthusiastic and devout believer he had 
become a sullen and impious man. The children of 
peasants attached to the property of the boyar, 
these four brothers and sisters possessed nothing but 
the cottage that had been their parents’, the fruit- 
trees, and the vine. The ground itself did not belong 
to them. They had all drifted apart with the excep- 
tion of the youngest, who had remained with his wid- 
owed mother. The two sisters were the first to go 
off, with two Greeks in good circumstances to whom 
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legal marriage was a matter of perfect indifference. 
The boy Anghel migrated to the neighbouring town 
when nine years old, and hired-himself out to a wine 
merchant. From his earliest childhood he had hated 
the idea of tilling the ground that belonged to 
another. 

He remained for ten years with the same em- 
ployer, an honest man who paid him well for his 
services. On his return to the village he fell desper- 
ately in love with the most beautiful girl in the 
place. She was also the poorest, but he married her 
out of hand. Having been exempted from military 
service on account of his defective eyesight, he 
bought a piece of ground and started a wine-shop on 
the high-road to Galatz, at the extreme end of the 
village. 

He was prosperous in his business affairs. The 
fortunate outcome of the war against the Turks in 
1877 was of great assistance to him. In ten years 
he made a fortune which enabled him to buy another 
property at a distance of five hundred metres from 
his wine-shop. There he planted the choicest fruit- 
trees, and a vine which became famous, and there he 
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UNCLE ANGHEL 
built the finest house in the district, with stables, 
sheds where he installed cows of the finest breed, 
a sheep-fold, a pigsty, etc. 

But his domestic life was far less prosperous; it 
was even miserable. And ten years later he was over- 
taken by the disaster that Fate had held in store for 
him. His wife was stupid, tricky, quite incapable of 
managing such a household, and so dirty that she 
disgusted everyone. She slept for hours together in 
the shade with her mouth wide open and full of 
flies, while the baby messed about in its own filth 
at her side. The cattle went mad with thirst. The 
only people to enter the courtyard or the house were 
those who had no intention of stealing. 

Adrian remembered how, one summer day, he 
had seen his uncle smash every window-pane in the 
house. They were so encrusted with fly dirt that the 
light was no longer able to penetrate them. During 
the whole time that this destruction was going on 
she never once awoke. Her husband, coming across 
her as she lay there fast asleep and snoring, spat 
in her face, and left the place. She slept on undis- 
turbed. 
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Hoping to remedy things by severity, he often 
beat her. But she only became still more degraded. 
At last he sold the cattle, and abandoned the house, 
into which he never set foot more than once a month. 

So that his children might be spared the sight of 
such a mother, he took them away from her as soon 
as each child reached the age of five, placing them 
with a relative of his own at Galatz, where he went 
to see them from time to time in order to super- 
intend their education. And then he severed the last 
link that attached him to her—the link of the body. 
The house that should have been the most flourish- 
ing in the whole neighbourhood was now nothing but 
a vast human stable. 

Frustrated in his love, he took mistress after 
mistress, but they held no attraction for him; his 
sole object was to revenge himself, to stimulate, to 
“rouse” his wife. She listened to all the gossip, saw 
for herself how things were going on, and took no 
further notice. Sleep was infinitely dearer to her. 
And presently she did not even take the trouble 
to wash herself, and would drop asleep while 
eating. 
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And yet there were people whose hateful jeal- 
ousy was roused by the prosperity of this indefatiga- 
ble worker, people who were not to be appeased by 
the sadness of his home life, for whom the misery of 
his married life was not enough. One night when 
there was no chance of running any risks, inhuman 
hands set fire to the beautiful house. From a window 
in the back room of his shop Anghel watched the 
flames as they gradually enveloped the house, with 
its roof of galvanized iron. He turned a deaf ear 
to those whe implored him to come and rescue his 
property—he was saying to himself: ‘‘Let it burn, 
provided she burns with all the rest.” 

But she was not burned. And she continued to 
sleep her life away among the remains that had 
been rescued from the disaster by her neighbours. 
And there she slept until the day that she succumbed 
to a violent attack of pneumonia and that the Cre- 
ator—who had put her into the world for men to 
see how ugly a side there is to many a beautiful 
woman—called her to Himself, in order to terrify 
the souls in purgatory. 
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UNCLE ANGHEL 
Uncle Anghel, contrary to all expectation, did 


_ not show himself indifferent to her unexpected 


death. 

When Adrian was about fifteen, he often came 
round to read aloud to his Uncle Anghel, who took 
a passionate interest in subjects such as “the origin 
of the world,” or “‘the formation of the earth.” 
The poor fellow’s love for his nephew was past all 
belief, and more than once had the latter been a wit- 
ness to the break-down of his pent-up feelings. 

How often as they wandered round the fatal 
spot, on lovely moonlight nights, had not Adrian 
seen his uncle draw out his handkerchief to wipe 
away his tears! The framework of the house had col- 
lapsed, and the timber lay rotting in the rain-water 
that had shaped itself into great pools in every room. 
Bits of broken furniture lay entangled among the 
beams. Indeed nothing remained standing but the 
outer walls. The large stable, though still intact, 
was sadly reminiscent of the cattle that had been 
the envy of so many people that he had been obliged 
to get rid of them! The courtyard—once so beauti- 
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UNCLE ANGHEL 
ful—was now overgrown with weeds, wild ragstone, 
broom, and hemlock grown to man’s height. 

“Do you see that cemetery, Adrian?” the poor 
man would say, in a voice inarticulate with grief. 
“It is in part the handiwork of man, in part the 
handiwork of Fate. Had I inherited this property 
from my father, I could have understood why men 
envied me and why they wished to destroy it, al- 
though they never dream of setting fire to the pal- 
aces of our boyars. But this house was born of the 
sweat of my brow, after twenty years’ hard work. It 
wasn’t a luxury; it was a necessity; what every man 
must have if he is to live like a man—he and his 
wife—and not like an unreasoning animal. And 
stinginess was a vice of which no one had ever ac- 
cused me: the starving man who came to my door 
was always given enough to stay his hunger, and 
when the great feast-days came round, I always 
gave a thought to the widow who had no one to 
provide for either her wants or her children’s, and 
I myself would take her Easter-eggs, and cake, and 
a quarter of lamb, just as at Christmas I always 
gave her some bacon and a loin of pork. I never 
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looked upon this as alms-giving. I looked upon it as 
my duty. God had given me much. I, in my turn, 
gave of my surplus and took no pride in what I did. 
I had no right to do so, for I knew that there were 
others whose good deeds far surpassed my own: 
they were those who shared their bread with every 
starving person who happened to cross their path. 

“Nor can anyone accuse me of having ever 
cheated my customers in order to enrich myself. I 
followed the example of my late patron, who was 
honesty personified. If I made great profits, it was 
because I went to headquarters to buy my wine and 
brandy at a time when they flowed like veritable 
rivers. 

“But the waggoner who came to my door in 
winter, with the icicles hanging to his moustache, I 
always treated like a brother. I always grasped his 
frozen hands and gave him a seat by the stove; there 
were not two shelters within twenty miles such as I 
had built for his beasts, and I never took a cent for 
the hay I let them have. The wine and brandy I sold 
to my customers were of the very best, and I can 
say on oath that never once did I add a drop of 
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water to them, though that is done all over the coun- 
try. And when I saw that a man had drunk his fill, 
and that he was tempted to overdo it, when I saw 
that he was in danger of drinking his senses away 
and of making a mess of his business, I would give 
him just one glass more and charge him nothing for 
it, advising him to get under way again. And very 
often it was I who had to put him on the right road. 
In one sense I was the waggoner’s servant, for I 
stood there waiting for him from dawn till mid- 
night. And did anyone knock at my door after clos- 
ing time, I’d get out of bed to open it, never giving 
a thought to the fact that I might find myself face 
to face with a blackguard. 

“But a good example doesn’t go for much! In- 
grates are not the only people on this earth, but in 
order to lay it waste, evil needs no more than the 
hand of one wicked man against a hundred good 
ones. That hand was lying in wait for me, lying in 
the shadow, ready to strike at me; it was unable to 
forgive my prosperity; it hated the fact that, unlike 
itself, my hand was clean, that it was the hand 
neither of a mendicant nor of an assassin. And it 
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struck at me. It was easy enough: my wife was 
asleep. BE 

“O Adrian! in this case the Rand of the criminal 
was met by the far more terrible hand of Fate, and 
together they accomplished their work of destruc- 
tion. . . . Was it a crime to have loved the most 
beautiful girl in the village? Does a man ever love 
the ugliest ? I don’t know. I only know that my love 
was blind. Before I married her I never tried to 
find out whether she kept the house clean or whether 
she was scrupulously clean herself. 

“Adrian, should your heart ever burn with the 
divine fire that burned in mine, remember my words, 
and before you give yourself, body and soul, to a 
perishable human being, do what I never did: find 
out whether she keeps the house clean, and whether 
she is scrupulously clean herself. And should you 
forget these words of mine, remember the cemetery 
that you see lying before you at this moment. Look 
upon these ruins, look at these weeds that have 
sprung up like a curse hurled at the spot that human 
beings have abandoned; look at the stable, mourning 
for its lost cattle, look at these outer walls that 
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seem to be crying to Heaven in their despair, these 
enormous heaps of galvanized iron, rusty and mis- 
shapen, which once shone like mirrors in the sun 
upon the roof that rose so proudly above all the 
other cottages, proclaiming the right of man to live 
surrounded by comfort and cleanliness, unlike the 
mole, that fears the light. Remember the picture that 
you see before you. And should your blood en- 
deavour to drag you down upon your knees before 
the loveliest girl in the land, resist the temptation; 
call upon these ruins to come and lend you their 
aid, and say to yourself: ‘Uncle Anghel wrecked his 
life because he fell blindly in love with the most 
beautiful girl in the village and married her without 
making sure that she was neither a slut nor a 
slattern.’ And set a barrier between yourself and 
pitiless Fate.” 


AFTER the death of his wife Uncle Anghel con- 
tinued, for several years, to leave the uninhabited 
house in the same state of utter neglect. He meant 
to restore it to its former beauty on the day that 


his children proved capable of managing it. He re- 
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moved all his most precious belongings and heaped 
them up in his shop, after which he began to live the 
life of a hermit, but of a hermit who was gradually 
falling into the habit of wetting his lips rather too 
often with the alcohol he sold. 

A handsome man, tall, strong, and muscular, 
with a fine carriage, a splendid beard, thick curly hair 
that was beginning to turn grey, his was an arrest- 
ing personality. Being short-sighted, he was obliged, 
in order to recognize his customers, to approach 
them very closely, but even this seemed to impress 
people in his favour. He was a thoroughly good fel- 
low, but he disliked being thwarted in any way, as is 
often the case with those who have succeeded by 
sheer force of their own exertions. And he re- 
doubled those exertions in order to attain the object 
he had in view, which was, he said, to “transform 
the ruins into a palace” on the day that his children 
should prove themselves worthy of it. He was 
looked upon as a wealthy man in spite of his dis- 
aster. But his real fortune, his real happiness, con- 
sisted of his three children, a boy of seventeen and 
two little girls of eight and ten years old. All his 
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hopes were centred in them. The boy expected to 
take his bachelor’s degree during the course of the 
following year. 

“T shall be on the look-out,” he said to Adrian’s 
mother. ‘‘As soon as he leaves school, he'll have to © 
serve his year in the army. Should he show any 
preference for a military life, I’d like to make an 
officer of him, a strong man who would serve his 
country with intelligence; otherwise I would leave 
him free to choose his own career.” 

As far as his daughters were concerned, he 
wished them to become good housewives—nothing 
more—he would give them each a dowry and would 
arrange suitable marriages for them in the town. 


Man proposes 

One terrible winter night while he was alone, 
thinking over all these plans, while the wind was 
sweeping over the vast and solitary plain, four men 
entered the shop, four strangers. As usual, he ap- 
proached them closely, expecting to recognize them; 
but his heart shrank within him, just as a snail 
draws in its horns at the approach of danger. He 
did not like the look of them. 
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“If these are honest men, I'll never trust my in- 
stinct again,” he said to himself, tightening his hand 
upon the revolver he always kept in his pocket. 

““Good-evening, Anghel. You’ve got a comforta- 
ble place here.” 

“*You’re welcome, travellers! Villainous weather, 
isn’t it?” 

But he added to himself: ‘“‘I’m done for; those 
are the voices of cut-throats.”’ 

““We’re hungry and thirsty, Anghel. We've been 
told that your wine would melt an icicle.” 

“Well, perhaps that’s true, my friends. But I 
know one sort of icicle that it’s never yet succeeded 
in melting.” 

“Ha ha! you’re a clever fellow, Anghel. And 
what sort of icicle is that?” 

“Oh well, you ought to know—people call it ‘the 
heart of a dog,’ but that’s a bad definition, and an 
insult to the poor beasts who are such faithful 
friends.” As he said these words, he pointed to the 
two enormous sheep-dogs, who never left his side. 

“Rubbish! You look on the black side of things. 
The world isn’t as bad as all that.” 
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“Perhaps not; but when one lives on the high- 
road as I do, one comes across a good many queer 
customers. And at night it’s better to sleep with one 
eye open.” 

He’d put them on their guard, and had made 
them realize the sort of man they had to deal 
with. 3 

‘“‘Won’t you draw us some fresh wine from the 
cellar, Anghel?”’ said one of them. (He was by way 
of being very friendly.) 

Uncle Anghel laughed to himself and thought: 
‘Ah, you want to shove me into the mousetrap!” 
He answered: ‘I drew five litres of fresh wine a 
minute ago. If you understand anything about wine, 
you'll know that’s true by the taste of it.” 

That took the wind out of their sails for a mo- 
ment, but they were blackguards who meant busi- 
ness. A few seconds later one of them made an ex- 
cuse to leave the room, and Uncle Anghel realized 
that that was the signal for the attack: the man had 
gone to keep watch outside. He went white and pre- 
pared to defend himself. At first he thought of pull- 
ing out his revolver and of crying: “Hands up!” But 
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then he said to himself that, after all, appearances 
might be deceptive. So Sa 

A few minutes later he regretted not having 
done so. The men began to talk in loud voices about 
some trumped-up business, and asked for matches. 

Anghel said to himself: “I’m in for it!” 

With a stout heart and steady step, one hand 
grasping the revolver in the pocket of his cloak, he 
went up to them, offering them the box with his left 
hand. The most powerful of the three slowly 
stretched out his hand, speaking in an absent- 
minded sort of way. But just as he was about to 
take the box, he seized hold of his host’s wrist, 
gripping it as in a vice, and though he fell the next 
moment, struck by the shot fired at him from his 
victim’s pocket, the others gave Anghel no chance 
of using his revolver again. They split his head open 
with their cudgels, and the poor man fell to the 
ground, while the dogs, savagely, but in vain, tore 
the flesh from the marauders’ legs. Both animals 
were killed. The money in the till was hurriedly re- 
moved and the bandits disappeared, abandoning 
their unconscious accomplice. 
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Uncle Anghel did not lose his life, thanks to the 
shot that had wounded one of the ruffians and 
thanks to the two dogs, whose lives had been sacri- 
ficed, but not before they had mauled the legs of two 
of the bandits so badly that they were almost afraid 
it would prevent them from escaping. 

Some waggoners passing by an hour later raised 
the victim and the bandit out of the pool of blood 
in which they both were lying, the former with a 
broken skull, the latter with a bullet in his stomach. 
The two of them were still alive, and they trans- 
ported them to Braila, where both of them re- 
covered. 

Uncle Anghel left the hospital at the end of fifty 
days. His strength was very much reduced owing to 
the great amount of blood he lost, but that was all. 

Six months later he was to lose something far 
more precious to him than his life. He was to lose 
his two little girls, who perished in a catastrophe 
that took place on the Danube. Many others were 
drowned on the same excursion, owing to some of 
the boats capsizing. 

Here he saw at close quarters the black hand of 
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pitiless Fate. But it was decreed that this man 
should realize to the full all.the horror contained in 
the Roumanian proverb that declares that “God 
does not lay more upon a man’s shoulders than he 
is able to bear.”” And how many sorrows is not a 
strong man able to bear? 

On his return from the church where he had had 
a Requiem Mass said for the repose of the souls of 
the two little girls, to whom graves had been denied, 
he shut himself up in his shop, and for several hours 
walked up and down with his hands in his pockets. 
Then he flung the door open, crossed the threshold, 
spat violently into the air as if he were spitting in 
the face of some invisible person, and cried: ‘Take 
that, miserable Fate! You’ve tried to bend my neck, 
but I arise and spit in your face. Take that!” 

And once more he spat. 

His son was still left to him—his son, the last 
flame that illuminated the dark night of his brain, 
which had become the prey of grief and alcohol. 
Fate breathed on that flame and extinguished it. 

Eleven months after his son had joined a cavalry 
regiment, and twenty-four hours after Anghel had 
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received the letter in which he expressed his desire 
to remain in it, this unfortunate man closed his shop 
—some happiness was still left to him—to ride into 
the town in order to engage the workmen who were 
to build up his house again. He hadn’t ridden more 
than two hundred metres when a postman on horse- 
back met him on the road and handed him a tele- 
gram. His heart conveyed no warning to him. He 
opened the telegram quite leisurely and read: 

“Your son, Alexander Anghel, was thrown 
from his horse during a cavalry charge and died 
while + 

The paper fell from his hands; he gave a loud 
and terrible cry—he was standing upright, his feet 
planted in his stirrups. And then he fell from his 
horse like a pillar that crashes to the ground. 

And it was thus that Uncle Anghel drained his 
cup to the dregs. 

One would have thought that this last blow 
might easily have proved fatal. But it was not so. 
Death, which would have been a blesséd release, 
held aloof from this man, and no one ever knew 
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what it was that prevented him from taking his own 
life. io ogee 
He did not commit suicide. But he died little by 
little; for all day long he drank small doses of the 
strongest brandy. He became his own best customer. 

The gradual disintegration of this man, an af- 
fectionate father, a good citizen, an honest believer, 
is the most sinister tragedy with which the author 
of these lines is acquainted. Only its beginning will 
be read in this chapter. The end—a heart-breaking 
story—will be found elsewhere. 

He begged that the funeral and burial of the 
boy should take place in his own village. They were 
attended by the whole population, and when the 
salute was fired as the coffin was lowered into the 
ground, the people, in tears, fell upon their knees. 
Tears were in the eyes of the soldiers and of the 
officers who paid the last honours. The eyes of one 
man alone were dry: those of the father. Upright, 
bare-headed, his hat in his hand, he stood on the 
brink of the grave, gazing at the coffin below. 

At that moment a man rushed out from among 
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the crowd, threw himself at his feet, and, clasping 
his knees, cried: ““Anghel, Anghel—forgive me—it 
was I who set fire to your house. Let justice be done. 
But forgive me first!” 

He turned round and for a long time gazed at 
the man who, prostrate at his feet, was writhing as 
if he were on hot coals and crying: “Forgive me 
and kill me, throw me into prison !”’ 


? 


He said: “I forgive you,” and went away. No 
one ventured to follow him. 

When he reached home, he removed the icon 
from the wall. It was surrounded by basil and con- 
tained a picture of the Blesséd Virgin with the 
Child Jesus in her arms. He also removed the por- 
traits of the King and Queen and that of the Crown 
Prince. Taking a pickaxe, he dug a hole in the gar- 
den, laid them at the bottom of it, and covered them 
up with earth. Then he shut himself up in his shop, 
and—body and soul—he gave himself up to drink. 
For one whole year dating from the day of the 
funeral no one knew whether the place was in- 
habited or empty. People passed by, genuflected be- 
neath the curtained windows, and went on their 
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way. He went out at night, accompanied by his dog, 
to wander among the ruins of his house, and then 
he returned. During the day he drank his small 
glasses of brandy, without becoming actually in- 
toxicated, and through a slit in the curtain he looked 
at the framework of his ruined homestead, resting 
his chin in the palms of his hands. 

When this year of sinister mourning was over, he 
opened his shop again. That is to say, he would 
serve one customer, refusing to serve another, with- 
out anyone knowing the reason of his refusals or 
of his preferences. Passers-by respected his wishes. 
His misfortunes were known all over the country 
for five leagues. Besides, he never sent for fresh 
goods, his cellar being completely stocked with casks 
of wine and alcohol. 

Adrian and his mother were the only human be- 
ings with whom Anghel ever exchanged a word. 
During the year that followed the reopening of his 
shop they came to see him twice, with terror in 
their souls. Always seated by the window, with the 
bottle and the little glass in front of him, the door 
locked, the dog beside him, Anghel looked out on 
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the road. A cart would pass by, two men would get 
down and knock at the door. He would not stir, 
and they would drive away. A second cart would - 
pull up; a man, without troubling to get down, 
would cry: ‘‘Anghel, can I have a drink?” 
And he would serve him. 


* ee 


ON his way to fetch Uncle Anghel according to 
his mother’s orders, Adrian dwelt on all these mis- 
fortunes and said to himself: ‘‘Mother is mistaken 
if she thinks that I shall be able to persuade Uncle 
Anghel to come out of his hole.” 

It wasn’t an easy task. It was a question not only 
of a visit, but of a reconciliation. At the time of 
their mother’s death, about eight years ago, both 
uncles had quarrelled over a miserable little legacy. 
The eldest sister was opposed to its division, but 
Anghel, in the heat of the discussion and contrary 
to his sister’s wish, made the mistake of saying: “I 
want a share of my mother’s money with which to 
buy a rosary to hang on the icon—I should look 
upon it as coming from her.” Uncle Dimi had lost 
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his temper and had insulted him. Anghel had struck 
him on the cheek, whereupon the younger brother 
had put himself in the wrong by hitting the elder on 
the forehead with his stick. Anghel left the paternal 
domicile there and then, saying: “I will never set 
foot in this house again, nor will you ever enter 
mine, until the day you kiss the sole of my boot in 
front of everyone.” 

From that day forth they had been at daggers 
drawn. Before the death of his son, the death that 
had given Uncle Anghel his coup de grace, Dimi 
had turned a deaf ear to all his sister’s entreaties, 
and had refused point-blank to ask his brother’s for- 
giveness. And after that dreadful death no one had 
dared disturb Uncle Anghel with anything so trivial. 

But now Adrian’s mother had set her heart on 
reconciling the two brothers. In sending for Anghel 
instead of going to fetch him herself, she was rely- 
ing on the sorrow that must perforce have melted 
his pride, and also upon the influence that she had al- 
ways exercised over her brothers, and more espe- 
cially over Anghel, who was the richest member of 
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the family. She had opposed his wish to divide the 
legacy with a refusal that had been absolutely disin- 
terested. 

It was eight o’clock when Adrian reached his 
uncle’s house. In the south window, which looked 
over the village, there was a light. Adrian shivered 
as he thought of the man who was sitting behind 
those drawn curtains. He went up to the window 
and laid his ear against it. There was no sign of life 
except the lighted lamp. The dog, Sultan, began to 
bark impatiently. Uncle Anghel’s dog barked in re- 
turn, but the curtain never stirred. 

Adrian knew it was useless to knock. He flat- 
tened his face against the window-pane and said 
timidly: ‘‘Uncle—it is I, Adrian—I want to speak 
to you.” 

The next moment the curtain was drawn aside, 
his uncle’s hand pointed to the door, which he 
opened himself, with the lamp in his hand. Adrian 
went in with Sultan. 

No sooner had he glanced round the badly 
lighted room than his heart sank still more. Oh, the 
sadness inseparable from those things that have been 
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abandoned by the marvellous hand of man—how 
eloquent is its language! There were no more glasses 
on the counter, no more loaves on the large table, 
no more smoked hams hanging from the ceiling like 
so many thick boards, no more round cracknels 
strung on to the rod that ran across the ceiling. 


Dust, oblivion, desolation, the stillness of death 
In the midst of this new cemetery, his cloak 
about his shoulders—but bent, alas, bent, the man 
who of old was wont to ‘hold his superb head so 
high, to bear himself with all the pride of a lion— 
Uncle Anghel gazed calmly at his nephew, who, 
having taken the hand that was free between his 
own, was kissing it according to the usual custom. 
Without uttering a word his uncle took him into his 
room. It was in the same forlorn condition. The 
bare walls, which had turned yellow, no longer ex- 
haled the healthy smell of fresh whitewash. The bed 
itself, a veritable pallet, unmade and dirty, seemed 
to protest against the body that bore so heavy a 
weight of sorrow, and that crushed it every night. 
The brick stove was cracked and its gaps were 
black with smoke. The cross-beams that supported 
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the ceiling were also black. The furniture of the 
room consisted solely of two chairs, a.table, and a 
double-barrelled gun which hung by its strap to a 
nail on the wall. The brandy bottle and a glass stood 
on the table, where also lay a Bible, a little account- 
book, to which a pencil was attached by a bit of 
string, a knife, and a loaf of bread, of which a slice 
had just been cut. 

Adrian burst out crying. 

His uncle, who was seated on a chair, drew the 
boy to his side, and for the first time since the dis- 
aster embraced him. His voice, though broken and. 
no longer sonorous as of old, was essentially male, 
as he said gently: “I’m very glad to see you, Adrian 
—but why are you crying?” 

“Uncle—it’s too bad!—for you to be eating dry 
bread—and on Easter-Sunday—when even the dogs 
are treated to a piece of cake—it can’t be borne!” 

As Adrian dried his tears and looked his uncle 
in the face, he saw that he was smiling, smiling 
kindly, with the almost heart-breaking smile of the 
human being who has been slain by grief. His head 
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was almost bald, his beard and hair snow-white. His 
shirt and his other clothes were dirty and there were 
no buttons upon them. 7 

He answered his nephew in a voice that was 
even less resonant than before: “If you’re crying 
only because of that, compose yourself, and tell me 
the reason of your visit.” 

“I came to ask you if you still hate Uncle Dimi.” 

“TI don’t hate anyone now.” 

“Could you forgive him the injury he did you ?” 

“T’ve nothing more to forgive anyone.” 

Uncle Anghel answered these questions as if 
they were of no importance whatsoever—as who 
should say: “The bread is on the table,” or “It is 
dark outside.” 

“Well, then,’ said Adrian, hesitating, ‘Mother 
has sent me to beg you to come to Uncle Dimi’s 
house tonight.” 

“Your mother has sent you!” echoed the poor 
man, shaking his head; “your mother is a saint, 
Adrian.” 

Then, after thinking the matter over for a mo- 
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ment, he added: “And you, what is your opinion?” 

“Uncle, surely you can guess that. I want you to 
come, with all my heart.” 

“And the others? Do they also wish me to 
come?” 

“Yes, indeed, everyone wishes you to come, 
Uncle.” 

“Very well—lI’ll do what everyone wishes.” 

Oh, that horrible “T’ll do what everyone 
wishes,’ pronounced by those lips on which there lay 
that deathlike smile! What a total extinction of the 
will! Adrian was afraid. 

They left the house accompanied by their dogs. 


* * x 


THE priest, Stefan, whom Adrian had notified as 
he went past his house, was an octogenarian who no 
longer officiated in church; but he was still able to 
do a great deal for people, and was the chosen arbi- 
trator and adviser of the village. His sight was 
slightly impaired, but his legs were equal to those 
of any young man. He lived quite close to Uncle 
Dimi. Taking his stick, he went immediately to the 
latter’s house and knocked at the door. 
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At the sight of his apostolic face framed in a 
beard the colour of old ivory;-everyone rose and 
kissed his hand, the hand which for the last fifty 
years had been offered to the lips of sinners. 

“Christ is risen, my children,” said he, in his 
church-trained voice. 

“Of a truth, He is risen,” they all answered with 
one accord. 

Adrian’s mother offered her seat to the priest, 
who took it without protesting and simply as his 
right. She remained standing, her back to the wall, 
with her hands crossed. 

The people present, a little disconcerted by this 
unexpected visit, turned their eyes towards her, as 
though to ask for an explanation. She—thin, up- 
right, with elongated features—looked round upon 
the assembled guests with an expression of great 
kindness, and said the following words: 

“T sent for you tonight, Father Stefan, because 
I want you to help me to reconcile my two brothers, 
Dimi and Anghel. Anghel, I hope, will soon be here. 
As you know, for the last eight years they have not 
shaken hands, they avoid each other, and the most 
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sacred feast-days come and go without their tasting 
so much as a piece of bread or a glass of wine in 
each other’s company. This cannot be borne. I don’t 
want to pass myself off as a blameless woman in 
your eyes. I’ve sinned myself, and my worst sin is 
to have brought a child into the world who has 
no father, after having lived for ten years with a 
man without the blessing of the Church. But I 
am sure that hatred is the saddest of all sins, 
all hatred between men and above all between 
brothers.” 

“T no longer hate my brother Anghel,” said 
Uncle Dimi gloomily. 

“T am glad to hear that,”’ said the priest, “but 
you’ve taken your time about it, Dimi.”’ 
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“Yes, he was unjust to me 


“Yes, he was unjust to you,” 


said this servant 
of justice, ‘‘but you behaved in a sacrilegious way to 
him. You struck him, and shed the blood of your 
elder brother. You paid no heed to the holy belief 
of our fathers, who maintained that should the 
younger brother strike his elder, he would be com- 
pelled to carry him on his back in the world to come, 
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and they thought to discern his image in the full 
moon.” i aiiices | 

Dimi was silent. 

His sister continued: ‘“‘Anghel was unjust— 
that’s true. He forgot that our brother Dimi re- 
mained at home and took care of our old mother, 
while we other brothers and sisters—all three of us 
—abandoned her, each of us going his own way. 
That is why, although I am the poorest of the four, 
I was against dividing the legacy. Had that money 
been divided, my youngest brother and his wife and 
children would have found themselves in the street. 
At the same time Anghel, who was in easy circum- 
stances, wished to help him to start another home 
of his own. And this is where Dimi erred. He was 
too proud to accept anything from his brother. I be- 
lieve he hated him even then. Angry words and 
blows slumbered in his heart, as fire slumbers be- 
neath the ashes, and at last they fought each other. 

“Now poor Anghel has redeemed all his sins; 
misfortune has robbed him of all that is human in 
us, and today he is only counted among the living 
because his body still lingers on earth. As for me, 
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I’d far rather he were dead, for the life he leads at 
present is worse than death. He drinks, but it is 
really he himself who is being consumed by the 
brandy he drinks. He has given his soul to drink. I 
have not been to see him since Christmas, nor does 
he ever go anywhere now. I once said to him that 
if he couldn’t make up his mind to put an end to the 
life he was leading, it would be better for him if he 
were dead. All he said was this: ‘I am dead.’ But 
with your help I still hope to rescue him from drink. 
Perhaps Father Stefan will be able to influence him 
in the right direction. Should he come tonight, we 
will go and see him oftener. It is for this reason that 
I entreat Dimi to humbly beg his pardon ue 


At that moment the door was thrown wide open 
without anyone having knocked at it, and in its 
framework stood Uncle Anghel, with Adrian be- 
hind him. He tried to hold himself erect, and was 
under the impression that he was smiling. His 
shabby old clothes, the crumpled cloak thrown over 
his shoulders, the filthy boots, on which the mud had 
been allowed to accumulate, and the sheepskin cap 
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which he held in his hand made him look like an old 
beggar. alge Se 

He greeted them in the old-fashioned way: 
“Good-evening, all good people gathered here.” 

Everyone was touched by his sudden appearance 
in this sad condition. Uncle Dimi and his sister burst 
out crying. The former fell at his brother’s feet and 
kissed his boots. The other wept over his hands, 
which smelt of alcohol. 

“Poor brother! . . . poor brother! Have you 
come to this! .. .” 

Uncle Anghel, totally devoid of all emotion, 
raised his brother from the ground and embraced 
him, as also his sister. Then he went and kissed the 
priest’s hand, shook hands with those of his own 
age, and allowed his own hand to be kissed by the 
younger people. 

Then he sat down in the place reserved for him 
at the end of the table, opposite the priest. In the 
ensuing silence nothing was heard but the sobs of 
both brother and sister; they were still crying. 

No sooner had Anghel taken his seat than his 
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smile vanished—the expression in his eyes became 
icy cold. 

“Why are you weeping? It is utterly useless.” 

Calm was restored, but no one ventured to say a 
word. The old priest looked straight at his unhappy 
cousin, who appeared almost as old as himself. 
There was understanding in his eyes as he said in 
a firm voice, in which there was nothing but kind- 
ness: ‘“‘Anghel, may I remind you that it is Easter- 
Sunday and that you entered this room without pro- 
nouncing the greeting of every good orthodox Chris- 
tian?” 

The other, as if he were returning from some 
far distant region, and visibly unconscious that any 
reproach was implied, asked: “What greeting, 
Father ?” 

The priest, realizing this state of unconscious- 
ness, said very quietly: ‘“Those sacred words: 
‘Christ is risen.’ ” 

Anghel bent his head, fingered a piece of bread 
that lay in front of him, and then, looking up, said: 
“T don’t believe that Christ rose from the dead. The 
dead do not rise again.” 
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“Anghel! You are an impious man! Christ is 
not a ‘dead’ man. He is the.son,of God, and God 
Himself!” cried the priest. Outwardly he was calm, 
but his voice shook slightly. 

“T know nothing about it,” answered Anghel. He 
was not in the least disturbed. 

As he said these words, he drew a half bottle of 
brandy out of the pocket of his cloak; from another 
pocket he drew a small glass, filled it quietly in 
front of them all, and put the bottle back again. 
Raising the glass to his lips, he took a sip, turning it 
round and round in his mouth before swallowing it. 
Then he put the glass upon the table, in front of 
him, with great care, as if he were afraid of spilling 
the contents. 

They were all stupefied. Adrian’s mother cov- 
ered her eyes with one hand and cried silently. 
Anghel, who was quite undisturbed, understood 
nothing of the horror produced. He looked calmly 
at everyone present as though his action had been 
an absolutely natural one. And indeed he had come 
to look upon it as such, for he had done the same 
thing for nearly three years, during which he 
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had lived alone out of the reach of all reproach. 

“Poor Anghel!’? exclaimed the priest. “I pity 
you. You have not only ceased to be a Christian, but 
you have ceased to be a man!” 

Anghel’s only answer was to take up his glass 
again, to raise it to his lips, and to swallow another 
little draught. Then, looking bored to death, and 
moaning very slightly, he said, as if to himself: “I 
don’t know why you made me come here.” 

It was at this juncture that his sister, who was 
seated at his right hand, dried her tears and took 
his hand; speaking to him as one speaks to a child, 
she said: “Dear brother, I sent for you because we 
want to bring you back to us, we want to love you, 
we want everyone to love you. Don’t you care any 
longer for life? Isn’t there anything you care for 
now?” 

‘“‘Whether I care or don’t care, it all amounts to 
the same thing—and that is—nothing——But why 
do you concern yourself about me, sister ?”’ 

“Anghel, what do you mean? I’m your sister, 
and your troubles are my troubles.” 
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“That’s not true. You have suffered, and your 
own See have been the cause.of your suffering— 
not mine.’ 

“No, Anghel, there are the ties of blood, and 
they make us suffer.” 

‘There are no ties of blood: if I cut my leg off 
it is my blood that flows, not yours.” 

“But there are moral sufferings which we share 
in common.” 

“There is nothing of the sort. Don’t let what I 
am about to say impress you in the least. But if you 
were to lose your son tomorrow, I should suffer, but 
it would kill you.” 

His sister was silent. She was only too sadly con- 
vinced of the truth contained in his words, and he 
—he took another sip of brandy. 

And now the priest made allusion to the cele- 
brated example in the Bible. 

“‘Anghel, bear Job in mind! His misfortunes 
were at least equal to yours, but nothing shook his 
faith. Remember that we mortals are completely ig- 
norant of God’s divine intentions. Who knows 
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whether your misfortunes are not trials sent to you 
by our Lord in order that you may be numbered 
later on with his elect?” 

Anghel sat erect in his chair; his eyes were glit- 
tering. He was just about to answer the priest, but 
the words remained unuttered. He called Adrian, 
who had withdrawn into a corner of the room, and 
made him sit on his left hand, between his two 
uncles. Then he said, rather more energetically: 
‘Cousin Stefan, there must be some sad lies in those 
Bible stories of yours. My head isn’t in a fit state to 
answer you, but this boy here, our nephew, knows a 
good deal more than we do . 

“Uncle,” interrupted Adrian, “I’d rather not be 


mixed up this evening in this discussion between you. 
I’m not old enough and my opinions might offend 
Father Stefan.” 

Uncle Anghel put his hand upon his shoulder, by 
way of reassuring him. 

“My boy, you won’t offend anyone. Nearly 
everyone here belongs to the family. And it is for 
my sake that you must tell us what your books have 
taught you. For now I live for truth alone. I have 
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been reading the Bible for two years to the best of 
my ability, and I am puzzled.at every turn. Will you 
tell me how it is possible that a book in which so 
much wisdom is contained should nevertheless be 
mixed up with so many fables, such as this incredible 
story of Job, for example?” 

Adrian, intimidated by the penetrating glance 
of the priest, answered: “Biblical personages are 
not controlled by history. The Bible is a book 
you must take on faith, a book for believers. It 
asks you to believe; it doesn’t ask you to investi- 
gate.” 

“But tell me if you are able to believe in a God 
who deprives a father of all his children for the sole 
pleasure of putting him to the test. He must have 
the heart of a bandit!” 

The priest rose from his chair as though a red- 
hot coal had been flung at him. “I must leave you,” 
he said. ‘My presence is no longer possible in a 
house where God is insulted.” 

“Ts that all the help you are able to give a Job 
like myself?’ asked Anghel. “I had three children, 
and I have lost them all. Of what crime was I guilty 
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that God should have inflicted such a punishment 
on me?” 

“Poor wretch! The Divine Grace has chosen 
to number you among His martyrs, who now enjoy 
eternal life.” 

“Your Divine Grace had far better have left me 
to enjoy my life on earth, with which I was quite 
satisfied, instead of turning me into a drunkard with- 
out a family and without a God.” 

‘“‘No human being is entitled to judge the acts of 
God.” 

After saying these words the priest gave his 
blessing to those present and left the house. 

‘“‘Anghel,” said his sister, as soon as their cousin 
had taken his departure, ‘“‘you did wrong in showing 
so little respect to Father Stefan. You forgot that 
he is a priest.” 

“On the contrary, sister, it is just because I did 
remember that he is a priest that I took the oppor- 
tunity of telling him how little I believe in any 
priests’ statements. It is their own fault that I no 
longer believe in their God. Why do they give us an 
all-powerful architect who, at every moment, mixes 
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Himself up in our lives. There’s not a word of truth 
in that. Truth lies somewhere else. Where? I 
haven’t the slightest idea. What I do know is that 
we live, suffer, and die in a state of crass ignorance, 
without knowing why or wherefore. And what’s 
more, I know that our greatest mistake is to long 
too much for happiness. Life is utterly indifferent 
to what we do, or do not, desire; if we are happy, it 
is a mere matter of chance; if we are unhappy, it is 
also a mere matter of chance. In this sea, full of 
rocks—for that is what life amounts to—our boat is 
at the mercy of the winds, and, notwithstanding all 
our skill, there isn’t much we are able to steer clear 
of. And it is useless to accuse anyone, or to set one’s 
hopes on anything whatsoever. A human being is 
destined for happiness or unhappiness before he is - 
out of his mother’s womb. Happy is the man who 
feels least, or who feels nothing. He gets out of ex- 
istence the little he asks for. And unhappy is he who 
feels and desires—he is never satisfied.” 

Adrian accompanied his uncle back to his house. 
Anghel paused on the threshold, and just as they 
were about to part, he said to Adrian: ‘“‘Adrian! I 
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shall soon be dead. My intestines have been con- 
sumed by alcohol. Look at me, and remember, every 
time you feel inclined to spit upon a drunkard, that 
I—a decent man, and a lover of decent living—I, 
your Uncle Anghel, have become a drunkard, and 
I shall die a drunkard without anyone being to 
blame for it.” 
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THE DEATH OF UNCLE ANGHEL 


N THE rough, uneven road which leads 
from Braila to the hamlet of Baldovinesti and 
which the recent spring rains had completely broken 
up, Uncle Dimi’s two-horse cart was being shaken 
to its centre. Adrian, seated on the plank beside his 
uncle, complained of pains in his stomach and 
begged him to leave off trotting. The horses, glad 
enough to slow down, neighed vigorously in the 
fresh morning air, and changed to walking pace. 
The noise made by the unscrewed iron springs was 
succeeded by a spell of comparative calm, during 
which Adrian sat upright and gazed with delight on 
the dark and silent country; it was the middle of 
March and the country was still steeped in torpor 
after its long winter sleep. 
Uncle Dimi, although he was an excellent peas- 
ant, both frank and honest, was nevertheless some- 
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what taciturn and had a habit of looking furtively 
about him. His curiosity was roused with respect to 
this odd nephew of his, who had been brought up by 
him till he was seven years old, and who had just re- 
turned from a two years’ journey in Egypt and Asia 
Minor; in fact he was secretly taking stock of him. 

Adrian soon became aware of this and it took 
the edge off his enjoyment. 

“Uncle,” he said rather tartly, “if you want to 
know what I’m up to at the present moment, you 
have only to turn round and look at me. for as long 
as you like; but you needn’t behave like a detective. 
It’s unpleasant.” 

The only answer of the man thus apostrophized 
was to draw a tobacco-pouch from his pocket—it 
was made out of the bladder of a pig—and quietly 
roll a cigarette. Then with a look of irony he of- 
fered the pouch to his nephew, who, as he knew, was 
incapable of smoking strong tobacco. Adrian 
thanked him and lighted a good Egyptian cigarette. 
’ murmured the 
peasant, taking his flint and tinder and striking a 
light. 


‘“You’re no longer one of us,’ 
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“Forgive me, Uncle—I forgot to offer you a 
light.” if 

The next moment, gazing into space, he added: 
“The fact is, I feel upset by a good many things. 
This sudden return of mine, which has so distressed 
my mother, this dark country which I had forgotten, 
and then the idea of seeing Uncle Anghel again, 


and in the condition which you tell me he is in 
By the way, do you know why he sent for me?” 
“No, I don’t.—He sent me a message yesterday 
evening by a carter to say that he wished to see you 
this morning without fail.” 
“Then he still keeps the wine-shop going?” 
Dimi glanced in a stupefied way at his nephew. 
“Have you taken leave of your senses?” he 
growled. “‘Haven’t I told you that he has been bed- 
ridden for three years, that he is being eaten up alive 
by worms? You don’t suppose that he gets up to 
pour out drinks for waggoners! In the first place he 
is nothing but a skeleton, and then—well, he himself 
has drunk every drop of liquor on the premises.” 
Adrian shivered with horror; he went white. His 


uncle tried to encourage him. 
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“You must pull yourself together if you don’t 
wish to fall ill when you leave his place. It’s no joke 
to see a man in such a state. He is worse than Job. 
He, if we are to believe Father Stefan, recovered 
from his illness, and his dead children were restored 
to him, as well as the cows that had been stolen from 
him; but Anghel will never have anything restored 
to him, nor will he ever rise from his bed again. 
Times have changed since Job was alive. God works 
no more miracles. We are probably to blame for 
that 2 

“Who looks after him?” asked Adrian, with a 
lump in his throat. 


“No one—at least, he has a boy with him; I 
don’t suppose you know him. How long is it since 
you last came to the village?” 

‘About six years.” 

‘Well, this is what happened. About four years 
ago a child turned up in our village. Where did he 
come from? God alone knows. He stammers so 
dreadfully that it is impossible to understand one 
word out of every ten. He arrived in rags, and his 
body was covered with bruises. People took pity on 
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him. Good Christians gave him food and shelter and 
put him in the way of earning his daily bread. But 
God has not favoured him: the-child was incapable 
of looking after even a couple of sheep; he lost 
them, and would come home, with his stick in his 
hand, crying and gesticulating like one possessed. 
No one was able to understand one word of his gib- 
berish. He’s been hounded from pillar to post, and 
his buttocks have experienced the attentions of many 
a wooden shoe. At last he found himself reduced to 
the high-road. Anghel picked him up and has kept 
him ever since. He got the police to make inquiries 
as to his origin, but all to no purpose. Now there is 
a rumour that he has secretly left him all that he still 
possesses, which is precious little, for the vats are 
empty and the tavern is in ruins. But the heir is of 
a piece with the vats and the wine-shop. The little 
servant’s duty is on a par with his master’s require- 
ments and perhaps it is unique on the face of the 
earth. Winter and summer the boy remains outside 
to play about, and also to avoid asphyxiation by 
coming too closely into contact with the living corpse 
into which my poor brother has developed. Anghel, 
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unable to stir from his pallet, his whole body a mass 
of sores, requires a small glass of brandy every quar- 
ter of an hour. He is not able to raise the bottle 
himself. As the child is outside and as Anghel’s voice 
is no longer strong enough to summon him, what do 
you think he has hit upon? Well, he has provided 
himself with a whistle, similar to those of our police- 
men, and whenever he wants a drink, he uses this 
whistle. The boy outside is as punctual as a clock: 
as the time approaches, he comes and plays about 
close to the open window, listening for the sound 
of the whistle. That is during the summer. In winter 
the windows are nailed up, stopped up, and the little 
freak spends his time running about with his sledge. 
What was to be done? To go perpetually in and out 
lets the cold into the room, and bores the servant. 
One fine day the sick man caught sight of a hole in 
the wall, about the size of a tumbler and on a level 
with the window. He noticed that it was plugged 
with a little bundle of straw, which was always re- 
moved by the attendant at precisely the right mo- 
ment. 


“Of course there were times when the young 
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monkey forgot, and then Anghel, left to himself, 
was obliged to whistle rather too long a time for 
his drop. But he knows how to forgive. Besides, he 
couldn’t replace him, even if he wanted to. This 
alien has been sent by God to look after a diseased 
man; my brother’s illness keeps the speechless little 
vagrant alive. But now I must put you on your 
guard. As you approach the house, make him aware 
of your presence; don’t attempt to enter against the 
child’s will—the rascal hits out like a deaf and dumb 
creature; he’ll fetch you a blow over the head with 
his cudgel before you know where you are. It never 
leaves his side.” 

The cart now halted at the cross-roads. 

‘“‘Aren’t you coming with me?” 

“No, I’m busy. Besides, it is better for you to 
go alone.” 

Adrian said good-bye to his uncle and set out in 
the direction of Uncle Anghel’s tavern, which he 
pictured to himself as even more dismal than a mor- 
tuary chamber. The road was covered with mud; his 
feet sank into it as though it were some sort of 
sticky paste. Facing him and on every side was a 
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vast solitude, dark, cold, damp, and broken up at 
long intervals by white cottages, with ultramarine 
windows. Long columns of smoke were escaping 
from every roof. 


* * * 


AT that time Adrian was twenty-five years old. 
For the last six years he had never spent more than 
a few months in his native town; the rest of the 
time he had spent in Bucarest (where he had fool- 
ishly got mixed up with the revolutionary move- 
ment) and abroad, where his adventurous life had 
been the cause of great uneasiness, not only to his 
mother, but also to Uncle Anghel, who took a very 
real interest in his nephew. The great dipsomaniac 
had endeavoured on several occasions to have a talk 
with the hot-headed young vagabond, who tried his 
hand at everything and stuck to nothing, but it had 
not been possible. Adrian appeared and disappeared 
like a phantom. This time, however, he had been 
able to get hold of him in time. Dimi had gone to 
fetch him in his cart. He had been obliged to capit- 
ulate. 

Yes, to capitulate. He felt anything but light- 
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hearted at the thought of seeing the man whose lot 
was so terrible. His fear was far greater than it had 
been on that Easter night—the night of the “recon- 
ciliation’”’ between the two brothers. He felt as if he 
were about to appear before a tribunal, where his 
fate was to be decided and from which he would be 
led away condemned. 

“He asks for his drop by means of a whistle!” 
His mind stopped short at this detail, which seemed 
to him the culminating point of his uncle’s misfor- 
tune. 

Engrossed in his thoughts, and above all in the 
question as to why the sick man had insisted on see- 
ing him and on speaking to him, he suddenly found 
himself at the other end of the village, at a hundred 
feet from what, in former days, might have been 
called a wine-shop. He slackened his pace and, pro- 
foundly stirred, examined the situation. Above all, 
his curiosity was intent on discovering the extraor- 
dinary child-attendant, the Cerberus who was al- 
ways outside. His short-sighted eyes searched the en- 
virons of the house. All was perfectly quiet. Far 
away, on the high-road to Galatz, waggoners hailed 
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each other, while beneath a leaden sky innumerable 
ravens flew round in circles, making the solitude still 
more sinister. 

Adrian drew near as though he were a guilty 
man, a thief. He noticed that the roof of the wine- 
shop had been partially remade with new reeds. The 
large outhouse, which in days gone by had sheltered 
the waggoners’ cattle, existed no longer. The place 
was occupied by a tiny rick of damp and flattened 
straw. The house itself had sunk deeper into the soil, 
and both windows leaned to one side, having lost 
their balance. As to the window-panes, they were in 
a far filthier condition than those that Uncle Anghel 
had smashed to pieces in the beautiful house that 
had been burned to the ground. 

“Tt is here that the man lies dying who loved 
cleanliness so dearly,” thought Adrian. 

No child being visible, he made for the door. But 
at that moment the queer custodian emerged from 
behind the rick, flourishing an enormous cudgel and 
pouring forth a stream of unintelligible words that 
were more like the yelp of a beaten dog than any- 
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thing else. Adrian, quite unruffled, paused at the 
sight of this singular apparition.-Clad in a huge and 
ragged garment that fell to his knees, his legs as 
long as those of a stork, his bare feet covered with 
mud, this boy, upon his thin and elongated neck car- 
ried, with difficulty, an enormous head shaped like a 
crushed gourd, which oscillated incessantly between 
his shoulders. It was impossible for Adrian to feel 
anything but astonished. 

“T want to go in to my uncle,” he said with cold 
disgust. 

For only answer the deformed lad placed him- 
self against the door and raised his cudgel; then, 
having assured himself that the stranger was not 
contemplating any further advance, he opened the 
door, disappeared inside, and bolted it. 

Adrian noticed the little bundle of straw with 
which the hole in the wall was plugged, and, draw- 
ing it out, he put his ear to the hole. Breathless 
ejaculations, shrill, animal, reached him, but he was 
unable to distinguish Anghel’s voice. 

At last the door creaked on its hinges, and the 
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bizarre personage invited the young man to enter 
the house, extending his arm in a gesture that was 
both ridiculous and tragic. 

Adrian found himself in the old wine-shop, 
which was now merely a depository for firewood. 
The oak counter, which had always been kept so bril- 
liantly polished in days gone by, now lay disjointed 
in a corner, together with bottles, jugs, and tank- 
ards. There was a large gap in the roof, which was 
made of reeds, through which the sky was visible. 
The cellar had fallen in; the whole atmosphere 
reeked of decay. Rain and snow had reduced the 
earthen floor to a mud heap. These inanimate ob- 
jects voiced their distress so poignantly that Adrian 
felt rooted to the spot. His heart froze as he gazed 
on this picture of a shattered life. 

“And this is only the entrance!” 

Overcoming a stronge desire to turn back, he 
opened the door of the sick man’s room. The stench 
was appalling. He closed his eyes, but not before he 
had caught sight of a back, a head shining like a 
swollen bladder, and a skinny arm lying upon the 
edge of the pallet. Adrian bent over the skeleton 
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hand and pressed his forehead against it. The hand 
was icy cold. The sick man never stirred. 

“Get up—Adrian—and help me up.” 

Adrian shivered. That was not the voice of a 
man, that was not Uncle Anghel’s male voice; it 
was the nasal whine of a child dying of tuberculosis. 

He rose, his hat in his hand, and stood humbly in 
the centre of the room. This sick man was not Uncle 
Anghel, this was an old man whose face was like that 
of a mummified spectre, with enormous, dazzling 
pupils sunk in the abysmal depths of two orbits— 
an old man whose nose was elongated and sharp as 
the point of a knife, whose lips were dry, and whose 
mouth was gaping. A garland of white hair grew 
round the nape of his neck, extending from ear to 
ear. The curly, glossy black beard of old was now 
no more than a tangled mass of smoke-coloured 
wool. With the exception of two skeleton arms that 
hung limply in the sleeve of a dirty vest, this was all 
that could be seen emerging from a heap of cover- 
ings, sacks, and tattered ghébas.* 

And that was Uncle Anghel. 


* Ghéba—a peasant’s cloak. 
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“SIT down—there—on the chair. Are you dis- 
gusted ?” 
“No, Uncle, but I do feel unhappy to see you in 


such a condition 4 


“You're unhappy.—Why ?—I’m not unhappy.” 

“But you must be suffering dreadfully?” 

“That’s where you’re mistaken, Adrian—lI suf- 
fer no longer. My head alone is alive; as for the rest 
—I am quite unaware of its existence. It is done for 
—the rest. But the head! What a marvel that is!” 

He was silent for a moment, during which he 
gazed fixedly at his nephew. Then he said—and 
there was conviction in his voice: “‘I was on the point 
of death three days ago, because I had nothing fur- 
ther to think about. But Jeremy came in during the 
evening and told me you had returned.—And then 
I made up my mind to be patient and to wait for 
you.” 

“Uncle! How can you say such a thing? You 
can’t ward off death. You can’t die when you like. 
Unless you were going to commit suicide ?” 

“Yes,’’ agreed Anghel, good-humouredly, “yes. 
That’s a natural law with which I also am ac- 
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quainted. But, tell me, Adrian—books have taught 
you a good many interesting things—well, do you 
think we’ve nothing more to learn?” 

“Oh no,” said Adrian; “there are a great many 
things we have yet to learn.” 

“Well and good.—Among those things, here is 
one that Uncle Anghel can teach you. Thought is 
strong as Death. Thought can’t conquer Death, but 
it can keep it at bay.” 

The young man thought his uncle’s mind was 
wandering. He noticed the scars which furrowed his 
skull in every direction, giving it the appearance of 
veined marble, the scars which were the result of 
the terrible attack made upon him and of which he 
had been the victim in his own wine-shop. 

“You are looking at this broken head of mine,” 
said Anghel. “It would have been easy enough to 
kill any man whose thought-power had been weak- 
ened thereby, since it is by thought we die. When 
dissolution approaches, the strong brain opposes it, 
wrestles with it, engages in a battle with Death, 
and under certain circumstances wards off the end 
for a while, postpones it. Thus, on the day they bled 
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me, I was aware of the fainting-fit that was impend- 
ing, that threatened to plunge me into a state of 
coma. And yet, though I had apparently fainted, 
my brain was holding on. I heard every word the 
doctors said, not for one moment did I allow my- 
self to sink into the void. It might have become 
eternal! I thought about life, uninterruptedly.” 

Anghel paused for a moment to take breath. 
Adrian felt as though he were in the presence of 
some embalmed Pharaoh in the Boulac Museum at 
Cairo, a Pharaoh whose reopened eyes no longer 
blinked. The entire framework of the face was visi- 
ble beneath the mobile, shrunken, transparent skin 
that covered it; taut as a fragile parchment leaf, it 
looked as though the slightest movement would 
break it. 

And now the hand that had lain hidden beside 
the wall was slowly raised, conveying to the mouth 
a tin whistle attached by’a string to the little finger. 
Uncle Anghel whistled gravely and repeatedly at 
short intervals. It was evident that the breath was 
not emanating from the lungs, but from the mouth 
alone. The arm was resting on the sack which 
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covered the breast. The open eyes looked sinister 
and were fixed on Adrian with such violence that it 
seemed as though he wished to nail him to the wall. 

“Uncle,” said Adrian, getting up, “you want 
something, don’t you?” 

“Remain where you are. You wouldn’t know 
what to do.” 

At that moment the door of the tavern flew 
open as though impelled by the wind, and the im- 
petuous attendant made his way into the room. 
Master and servant looked at each other for a few 
seconds; then the latter took up a bottle of brandy 
that lay at the foot of the bed, filled a small glass, 
and emptied the contents down the sick man’s throat. 
This business at an end, he vanished. 

Adrian had been a silent spectator of this scene. 
He was waiting for his uncle to explain it. But he, 
quite composedly, reverted to his former train of 
thought. 

“T see,’ said he, “that you are incredulous al- 
though you listen with a good grace to the ideas 
that I am setting forth. But I don’t take that amiss: 
it is dificult to understand what one has never ex- 
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perienced. But now, listen For three years I 


have never left this pallet. For three winters and 
three springs, for as many summers and autumns, 
have I lain here on my back staring at this blackened 
ceiling. And never have I lived so completely, so 
intensely. For nearly a year I have hardly eaten 
or slept, for six months not at all: I have not eaten 
one crumb of bread, I have not had one second’s 
sleep. But I drink, I drink that brandy. During the 
day the child pours it down my throat—you have 
just seen him do it. At night, so as not to die, and 
to avoid waking the poor little creature, I suck the 
sponge you see there on the table, which has been 
soaked in alcohol. Next morning it is dry, burnt by 
my lips.” 

Adrian covered his face with his hands. 

“Uncle!” he cried; ‘what a horrible exis- 
tence!” 

“Horrible—is that what you said, nephew? Hor- 
rible? Perhaps. But it is logical; it is in accordance 
with my destiny. I wished for perfect happiness, for 
easy happiness, for the satisfaction of the flesh, that 
compound of vanity and pride— And in order to 
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get what I wanted I fought with all my might and 
main. Twenty years of struggle for the possession of 
a beautiful woman—who goes to sleep in the very 
act of putting the food into her mouth; to possess 
a pretentious house that is burned down like so 
much straw; to possess cattle that disappear; chil- 
dren who die; gold that acts like a magnet to cudg- 
els; and a spotless shirt that is dirty next day. And 
all that for this body which has detached itself 
from my head, which is as alien to me as the sacks 
that cover it, which lies here rotting, and which 
is nothing but carrion! I spent the best years of my 
life, a quarter of a century, in subjection to this 
corpse, which I should like to see eaten up by ravens, 
as it now is by worms; and not for one moment 
did I realize that I possessed a head, a brain, a 
light that neither corruption nor worms are able 
to touch ue 

Breathless from this effort, the sick man was 
silent for a long time. Adrian, hardly able to bear 
his scrutiny, asked himself whether there were any- 
thing with which his uncle wished to reproach him. 


And such was the case. 
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‘“‘Adrian!—I sent for you in order to tell you 
that I am dissatisfied with you.” 

The young man started beneath the lash of this 
indictment. 

“Dissatisfied with me! And why?” 

“Because you are a pleasure-seeker! Because you 
are forgetful of the light that exists in your brain, 
and of the words I spoke to you in days gone by. 
Such a thing may be forgiven to thousands and thou- 
sands of insignificant mortals like myself, but it can’t 
be forgiven to you, Adrian. Do you hear what I 
say? You are unpardonable, you whose brain has 
known that light from earliest childhood. Do you 
remember, when you were fifteen years old—the age 
when boys amuse themselves flying kites—how you 
used to look me up in my clean and cosy wine-shop ? 
You used to talk about astronomy to me. Do you 
remember with what sincerity all of us—I and those 
good fellows, my waggoners—hung on your lips, 
which spoke to us of God’s divine wisdom? Ah! 
those bygone days! To me they seem as yesterday. 
Outside, snow and the biting wind. In the wine-shop, 
warmth, comfort, hard-working men chatting to- 
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I carved the 
smoked bacon without weighing it, without counting 


gether, the joy of being alive 


the cost, without a thought of economy, and I poured 
the wine out generously, prompted to do so by my 
own heart. We ate, we drank, we praised God, and 
we listened to you, to you, who upset all our ideas 
concerning the creation of this world; to you, who 
told us that there were thousands of other worlds; 
to you, who knew the size of the stars and laughed 
at the ignorance of the priests!—Ha ha!—I en- 
joyed that! And so did the waggoners. Someone 
would cry: ‘Who is this boy who talks like a book?’ 
And I would answer: ‘He’s my nephew, by thunder! 
my sister’s only son, and she was a lover that hadn't 
her equal when she was twenty!’ And I'd lay hold 
of the great flagon, and of my own accord I’d fill 
the small earthenware jugs that were suffering from 
dryness, like a field that has been scorched by the 


pune SUN« e+ 


“BUT I must stop. Away, away with these op- 


pressive memories! Adrian, you who are my nephew, 


you must listen to me, you owe me that. You must 
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neither hope nor expect anything from the life 
that crushes man, that rots the body and ignores the 
brain. What do you mean by giving yourself over 
to such a shameful life? That suit made to measure! 
That pretentious shirt-collar! Those shiny cuffs! 
What has all that rubbish to do with a young man 
who has known the light of heaven and is not igno- 
rant of the disaster that has overtaken his Uncle 
Anghel?” 

Adrian respected his uncle’s words and bowed 
his head. He had plenty of sound arguments on the 
tip of his tongue, but he hadn’t the courage to ad- 
vance them. While he was silently wondering at his 
uncle’s severity, the latter, carrying the whistle to 
his cadaverous lips, began patiently, slowly, and 
breathlessly to summon his half-witted servant, who 
came at once, filled the glass, poured the contents 
into his master’s mouth, as though he were pouring 
them into a hole, and then took his departure, ges- 
ticulating with both his head and his hands. 

“Three years ago,’’ continued Anghel, “‘a very 
unpleasant story came to my ears. You got mixed 
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up with a set of dissolute young men. Utterly un- 
worthy of the light within you, you went to a popu- 
lar dancing-hall in Braila, where you turned the 
head of a young girl. That same night you seduced 
her. Next morning you left her in the lurch and 
went off to Bucarest. A fortnight later, by order 
of the magistrate, you were arrested by the police. 
And a month later you were condemned to the 
shameful punishment of a fortnight’s prison, for the 
abduction of a girl under age.” 

Adrian became scarlet. 

““Tt wasn’t a question of abduction, Uncle. She 
went in for the whole thing of her own free will. 
And it wasn’t for the first time either. It was I who 
was the victim of that piece of folly—Otherwise, 
according to law, I should have had to go to prison 
for three years.” 

“That is as it may be. But didn’t you know 
that a minor has no ‘will’ of her own, that she is 
under the guardianship of her parents?” 

“One doesn’t consult the parents of a girl with 
whom one wishes to spend the night.” 
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“Quite so. But neither does one spend the night 
with the sort of girl who gets one sent to prison 
next day.” 

Uncle Anghel waited for his answer. Adrian 
was silent. 

The former continued: “That isn’t the only 
thing for which I blame you. I happen to know 
that your mother took that sordid adventure of 
yours so much to heart that she fell seriously ill. 
The parents of that girl came here to insist that a 
marriage should take place. And while you were 
kicking up your heels at Bucarest, everyone in the 
neighbourhood was crying shame upon the mother 
of the dissolute son. This was a matter of such 
indifference to you that, finding yourself in a tight 
corner, you wrote to ask her for money. She had 
hardly recovered from her illness when, bent in 
two over her wash-tubs, she set to work in order to 
help you in your distress. If that is your idea of 
filial love, I haven’t another word to say. But that 
isn’t all; as you will see, I am well-informed. Owing 
to your arrest, your mother was obliged to pack 
up her belongings and to leave the neighbourhood 
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in which she was living for another, which was more 
expensive. When you were Jet out of prison, you 
again got yourself into trouble; you mixed yourself 
up with the labour movement, and you were arrested 
and thrashed as if you were a horse-stealer. What 
were the consequences? One month at the sanato- 
rium, and shattered health, which served as a pre- 
text for going to Egypt, where, on the brink of 
starvation, you remembered your mother. Ah, 
Adrian, which is most at fault—your heart, or your 
intelligence? It was just about then that my poor 
sister paid me a visit. Emaciated and utterly broken, 
she came for the first time in her life to ask me for 
money to send to her son. I was overcome by com- 
passion, not for you, but for her, for the martyrdom 
she was enduring, and IJ let her have the run of my 
purse.” 

Adrian was sobbing. He fell on his knees be- 
side the evil-smelling pallet, and, seizing his uncle’s 
cold and skinny hand, he kissed it passionately. 

“Forgive me! Forgive me! I’m a good-for-noth- 
ing scoundrel.” 

“You regret what you have done. That is right. 
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Regret leads to amendment. Try to mend your ways. 
I forgive you from this moment, and you will be 
again my Adrian, my nephew, the son of Uncle 
Anghel’s soul, of the uncle whom you see lying here 
on the pallet because he made the mistake of de- 
siring too beautiful a wife, too fine a house, too 
spotless a shirt. But—basta!” 

“What would you have me do, Uncle?” stam- 
mered the young man, drying his eyes and return- 
ing to his seat. 

Anghel raised his gaunt arm as though he were 
about to pronounce a curse. 

“Set your face against all that flatters your 
senses, trample on your pride, reduce to silence the 
voice of the perishable flesh; give yourself up en- 
tirely to the cultivation of your mind, for the mind 


is our sole resource when we are in distress. That 
9%? 


is all I have to say to you 
“But, Uncle,” Adrian ventured to protest, “you 
now hate everything that once you loved.” 
“That is so. The things that once I loved have 
reduced me to the state in which you see me now.” 


“But one can’t help caring for the pleasant 
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things of life, for a beautiful wife, a fine house, and 
a spotless shirt. Our passions exact these things, 
and our senses clamour for them.” 

“Those are fallacies, Adrian, mere apparitions 
of truth. The passions and the senses raise a tumult 
out of all proportion to the happiness they are able 
to procure.” 

“It’s the tumult of our heart.” 

“Our heart is a criminal,” cried the dying man 
in a supreme effort that exhausted him. His words 
no longer had the timbre of a human voice, they 
were hardly more than sibilant, nasal sounds. 

These words were followed by a long silence. 
His head, which he had turned to the wall, became 
rigid, as also his arms. Adrian thought his uncle 
was about to breathe his last. 

No—Uncle Anghel was still thinking. Again he 
looked towards Adrian, examining him with terror- 
stricken eyes, which more than any words expressed 
the tragic contest that had been taking place in his 
brain. Then, with his eyes still fixed on him, he 
whistled loudly, loudly and hurriedly, as if to con- 
vince his nephew of his utter contempt of death. The 
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boy rushed in. Anghel swallowed his dose of brandy, 
passed his tongue over his blanched lips, and smiled 
at his victory over the great void. 


* * **k 


“O UR heart? Our heart? Adrian—let us mourn 
over it! Mourn over that handful of flesh that 
beats without ceasing, that carries eternity in itself 
from the instant it comes in contact with the warmth 
of a woman’s womb, when it is probably no bigger 
than a pin’s head; that believes, and beats, and is 
wrought up; that rejoices, suffers, and throbs from 
the moment it is created until it is no more. Ah me, 
let us do it justice; it gives us trouble enough, that’s 
true, but it’s all the outcome of its generosity. Heigh- 
ho! Memories come trooping along—damnable 


memories 


Ah well, let’s live once more through 
a few moments of that terrible past. 

“If the source of my tears had not run dry, I 
should willingly shed some over the man I was 
twenty years ago. At that moment I was ascending 
the hill that led to all my heart’s desires, and so hot 
was the blood that bubbled in my veins that I lived 
a hundred lives at the same time. I was at one with 
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all that happened around me, whether it were joy or 
sorrow. Wherever the fun was fastest, or the fight 
was fiercest, you would be sure to find that Uncle 
Anghel was present. It was I who drank the first, 
and emptied the last glass of wine, and it was also 
I who held out longest whenever it came to blows. 
For—by the powers above—it does one good 
to hear the throbbing of one’s temples as the good 
red wine goes gurgling down one’s throat, just as 
it does a man good to punch a cynic in the ribs who 
is turning up his nose at him. And, as we know, 
at most of our gatherings the good red wine gets 
mixed up pretty often with the blood of the wretched 
mortals we are! 

“And that is just what happened at the Christ- 
mas feast about which I am going to tell you 
“You must be able to remember something of 


what occurred, for you were six years old and were 
mixed up in the brawl. 

“Ah, those grand feast-days of the past!— 
There’s no doubt about it, man is a poor sort of 
creature !—Time tries him, changes his feelings, and 
ruins his nature with far greater ease than the na- 
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ture and feelings of animals, which never change in 
spite of time. The gay young devils of my youth 
might well have been called lions compared to the 
abortions of today! 

“Of course there were weaklings among us, but 
no one paid any attention to them; they didn’t exist 
for us. Whenever our village was mentioned in one 
of the taverns of Pétroi or Cazassou or Nazirou, 
the names of certain men at once occurred to those 
present. Jeremy headed the list as bravest of the 
brave. And then—yes, honour bright—then came 
Anghel! Then my friend Nicolai, Vladimir, Long- 
legged Costa, and a host of others, less well known, 
but not to be beaten at either work or play.— 
Today. 


I’ve no longer the strength to do so. Nowadays 


Ah well! Spew upon them, Adrian, for 


there is nothing left but a pack of dwarfs, who are 
frightened of their own shadows and who allow 
themselves to be beaten by the women. . . . 

“On that particular Christmas eve, which was 
both gay and dramatic, I sent the following things 
to my mother’s house: a little barrel of wine, six 
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fat capons, and the same number of sucking-pigs ; 
they were to be roasted and*served on pickled cab- 
bage. You'll say that amount of food was far too 
much for the dozen mouths that were to forgather 
there for supper. Maybe for the weaklings of your 
day, who feel upset after three mouthfuls of roast 
meat and get drunk on half a glass of wine. But for 
us—what a trifle! 

“T can see Cousin Stefan now—the priest who 
knew the Old and the New Testament by heart— 
he died last year. At that time he was sixty years 
old: had the teeth of a chimpanzee and the virility 
of a cock. The ‘priestess,’ his wife, a woman with 
enormous hips and a face like a poppy, was with 
child for the eighteenth time; the other seventeen 
children were all alive and well. Ah! you should 
have seen the jaw-bones of that ‘reverend’ couple at 
work as soon as the perfunctory blessing had been 
asked; you should have heard the way he gabbled 
it off, owing to the way his mouth was watering !|— 
He rammed the meat and gristle down his throat, 
and crunched the bones as though they had been 
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mere sunflower seeds, while his venerable beard 
turned round and round his chest like the grindstone 
of a mill. 

“Seated next to the priest—fully conscious of 
the holy-day and pious to her finger-tips—my mother 
struggled bravely with the hashed sarmale. Brother 
Dimi, like the irascible and crafty fellow that he was, 
cleverly helped himself to all the best bits—Jeremy 
gulped down everything that came his way, without 
even troubling to chew it, while Long-legged Costa 
(whose legs were as long as his speeches) stretched 
across the table with his interminable arms, dragging 
everything towards him, hardly ever uttering a word, 
but spurring on the others to talk in order that their 
mouths might be filled with ‘nothingness.’ 

‘* ‘Gluttony is permitted, isn’t it, Father Stefan?’ 

“““Of course, my son, of course.’ 

“Then it isn’t a sin?’ . 

“*There’s no sin in that which goes into the 
mouth, but in that which comes out of the mouth.’ 

‘‘And the noise of all these violently active jaws 
proceeded rhythmically, suggestive of feeding-time 
in a pigsty, while the formidable methods by which 
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the overloaded stomachs relieved themselves shook 
both rows of benches from one end to the other. 

“Seven men and six women occupied the twelve 
places on both sides of the rectangle. At the head 
of the table, facing the east, was Stefan, the priest, 
who, by reason of his gigantic height, dominated 
the whole crowd. Everyone was perturbed when it 
was discovered that we were thirteen at table, thir- 
teen being Satan’s own number, but we mended mat- 
ters by inviting the dwarf to join us; it was he who 
poured out the drinks, a jolly, clever old fellow 
who with difficulty dragged the great earthenware 
flagon round the table. 

“Having dispatched all the available food, our 
minds turned to merry-making, and our throats to 
the bottle. The sparkling wine flowed in torrents, 
and one good story followed upon another. Then 
Dimi took his long shepherd’s flute between his 
wonderful fingers, and the next minute every member 
of the company was on his feet, including the priest. 
We started a mad dance round the table laden with 
plates and dishes, and our shouts and the way we 
bumped up against everything shook the whole 
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house. At last the priest and his wife, with the 
perspiration rolling down their faces, took their 
leave, to give us an example of moderation. And we 
followed their good example by carrying on more 
madly than ever! ... | 

“But as far as I was concerned it wasn’t only 
a case of feasting and carousing that evening. Some- 
thing very important was to take place, and every- 
one was aware of its importance. Moreover, this 
event had succeeded in awakening the passionate in- 
terest of all the men present, and their opinions 
were almost equally divided. 

“The remarriage of your mother was the ques- 
tion at issue. I gave the preference to my friend 
Nicolai, who was one of the guests. He was a peas- 
ant, a childless widower, and fairly well off. Jeremy 
and Costa were to support his candidature and to 
back me up. Now, your mother was not an absolutely 
free agent. For a long time that low-down brother 
of mine, Dimi, had secretly substituted his favourite 
for mine. His name was also Nicolai. As a matter 
of fact, he was a very good fellow, a fishmonger in 
Braila, who made a good deal of money and was 
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able to live very comfortably indeed. His candida- 
ture was supported by our.cousin Tudor, of whom 
we all stood in awe on account of his savage temper 
and Herculean strength. Tudor and Nicolai were 
like brothers. And there we were, seated opposite 
to each other at table, inexorable rivals, four men 
on my side and three on the other, but Tudor was 
a match for any two of the strongest. Your mother 
was seated on their side of the table, but just how 
much she cared for their Nicolai, and how far she 
had gone with the man, I never knew. But we were 
all of us pretty certain that during the course of 
her care-worn life she must have accepted a good 
many favours from the assiduous fishmonger. 

‘“‘And what a curious creature she was, that poor 
sister of mine!—At thirty she was as lovely as any 
young bride. She had a sweet nature, she was always 
in good spirits and had a real gift for both singing 
and dancing, but she would shrink into herself, and 
throw cold water on the merriest gathering, did 
anyone attempt to interfere with her independence 
or were any idea of marriage suggested. And all 
because of you. The mere idea that a second husband 
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might treat you unkindly turned her into a veri- 
table tigress. She was to be won or lost through you 
alone, and you were the touchstone that night. My 
friend Nicolai was fond of you and often came to 
our house to play with you. You were chums, and 
that was a trump-card in our favour. 

“That Christmas eve Nicolai gave you sweets 
without end, as you lay there in bed, asleep or awake 
according to the amount of noise we made. That 
pleased your mother and roused the other fellow’s 
jealousy, who, anxious to put an end to his little 
game, pulled a gold piece out of his pocket and threw 
it to you, saying: ‘Here you are, Adrian, you can 
buy ten pounds of lollipops with that!’ 

“*Yes—but they’ll smell of fish,’ returned my 
friend, alluding to the other’s trade, which was 
detested by all the girls. 

“And that’s a long sight better than the smell 
of the dunghill!’ answered the former, with a hit 
at the peasant and his condition. 

“These venomous remarks were made towards 
midnight, when the wine alone was responsible for 
our words. Tudor was the first to lash himself into 
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a fury. And the worst of it was that he wasn’t really 
drunk. I wanted to make quite sure of that and 
tripped him up as he was crossing the room. He 
never fell.” 


AANGHEL was out of breath. Telling the story 
tired him. He suddenly became silent. There was no 
expression whatsoever in his face, no sign of emo- 
tion or fatigue. The same rigidity, the same horribly 
wide-open eyes. And again he whistled for his de- 
formed attendant to give him his dose of brandy. 
There was a more restful sound in his voice as he 
resumed his story: 

“When I reflect on all these things today, when 
I examine in cold blood the strangeness connected 
with the passionate side of a man’s life, I ask my- 
self whether we are not mere puppets, victims of 
a demon who pulls the strings and obliges us to 
dance according to his own good pleasure. For had 
we been in possession of our sober senses, it would 
have been perfectly evident to all of us that your 
mother was no more anxious to marry than to hang 
herself. But we overlooked that fact owing to the 
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wine and the violence of our feelings, and very soon, 
one word leading to another, we became aware that 
it was no longer a question of arranging a marriage; 
that it was simply a question of coming to blows 
like so many deaf and dumb creatures. 

‘As for your mother—a woman who took a 
diabolical delight in setting one man against another, 
and who was responsible for a good many broken 
heads in her youth—she aided and abetted the 
Devil so successfully that our blood caught fire, and 
she herself was nearly burned to death in the flare- 
up. Well aware of the fishmonger’s jealousy, she 
set the two Nicolais at each other by singing an 
idiotic song that was popular just then, and in which 
the name of Nicolai recurred in the refrain that 
succeeded every verse: 


‘Hai, hai, hai, 
Kiss me, Nicolai! .. .’ 
“Yes, ‘Kiss me, Nicolai,’ but which of the two 
did she mean? And as everyone was anxious to 


come to blows as soon as possible, my Nicolai began 
to poke fun at his namesake, winking, and touch- 
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ing your mother’s foot with his own beneath the 
table. Tudor bawled: ‘Holy Moses, they’ll be going 
all lengths presently.’ 

“*Yes, cousin,’ I shouted, ‘they’ll be going all 
lengths.’ 

‘“‘My mother rose to her feet. Under the pretext 
of clearing away the things, she gathered together 
all the knives within reach, but noticing that Tudor 
alone was still carrying a terrible cutlass, drawn 
through his belt, she went up to him and asked him 
for it. 

** *Tudor—my child!—Give me your knife!’ 

“Tudor drew out his cutlass and threw it proudly 
against the door. The good old woman carried it 
away. Then she returned and, sprinkling the room 
with holy water, and burning incense, she said this 
prayer: 

“ ‘Almighty God! Drive the Impure One from 
this house where he has just obtruded his tail, stir- 
ring up strife between men. Drive him into the 
desert, Lord. Have pity on us sinners in the name 
of Thy Son, who was born today.’ 

“Then she pleaded with your mother: ‘Leave 
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the room, my child! Go and make up the fire on the 
hearth. . . . And pray . . . you are the cause of 
all this evil, even as Eve was the cause of mortal 
sin.’ 
“Every man present protested against the de- 
parture of the ‘cause of all the evil’! 

‘‘Jeremy began to chant: ‘Leave-us-the-cause- 
of-all-the-evil! What-would-become-of-men-without 
the-lovely-cause-of-all-the-evil! . . .’ 

“Mother began to cry. ‘Jeremy, you will get 
your head broken.’ 

‘* ‘J eave-us-alone-to-get-our-heads-broken-if-we- 
dikes? 

“Then we heard the sound of Dimi’s flute. He 
played like the very devil, and these were the words 


he sang: 


‘Doul-dou, doul-dou, doul-dou— 

How I love a brimming glass! 

Doul-dou, doul-dou, doul-dou— ‘ 
Give me the man who’s young—not old! 
Doul-dou, doul-dou, doul-dou. .. 


‘In one second we were all on our feet and the 
sarba shook the ground beneath us. Dimi, dancing 
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and playing at the same time, roared at the top of 
his voice: 


ae 


‘Leap, opinca/ *— Hit the ground with all 
your might 
Till they hear your thud beyond the frontier. 
Doul-dou. . . . 


“And Long-legged Costa: 


‘Good wine and blesséd indolence 
Forget the spindle ’mongst the weeds.’ 


“And my sister’s voice rang out gaily: 


‘How I love a valiant man 
When he’s resting in the glade.’ 


“And Tudor, aggressively: 


‘T delight in good hard blows 
That land my foes on the ground... .’ 


“Then Nicolai shouted: 


‘The wine’s pretty bad, the measure small, 
But the girl at the bar is pretty.’ 


* Opinca—the peasant’s leathern sandal. 
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“But my Nicolai disgraced us all by the couplet 
he-sane: 2s 


‘Let’s have a drink! Let’s have a drink! Out 
with the bottles! .. .’ 
‘Let us drink in brotherly fashion! . . .’ 


“**We drank in brotherly fashion, two and two 
at a time, arm in arm, our hands close together, 
with the glasses pressed to our lips. And I had only 
just had time to notice that your mother was drink- 
ing in the same brotherly fashion with my friend 
Nicolai, who happened to be standing beside her 
by the merest chance, when at that same instant 
Tudor’s glass was hurled across the room, dashing 
itself to pieces against the head of my friend. That 
was the signal, the spark.—A terrific brawl was the 
immediate result; glasses, plates, and other utensils 
flew about like so many projectiles—-Tables and 
benches were overturned; the petroleum lamp fell 
to the ground, was smashed to bits, and went out !— 
We were plunged into darkness.—And by the pale 
reflection of the snow and the scintillating sky, which 
blanched the window-panes, a desperate hand-to- 
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hand fight might have been witnessed in which seven 
men, who were friends and relatives, knocked each 
other about unmercifully, drawing each other’s blood 
in a frenzy of hatred, without uttering one word 
or one single cry, and not knowing why or where- 
fore !—Not a man present was dreaming of loosen- 
ing his grip on the other, when Nicolai was suddenly 
heard to say, in a voice that held a note of both 
humour and vyexation: ‘In the name of all that’s 
idiotic, are we going to kick each other about till 
daybreak ?—As for me I’m thirsty! . . .’ 

“The brawl came to an end as though an elec- 
tric explosion had occurred. Honest laughter and en- 
thusiastic approbation greeted the unexpected out- 
burst of the one belligerent who had had enough 
of it. 

“ ‘Tight! Let’s have light! And above all let’s 
have wine! Where have the women got to?... 
What has become of the dwarf ?” 

“The terrified women, who had fled from the 
room, now returned, bringing candles with them, 
but your mother had disappeared. And you had 
disappeared with her. Carrying you in her arms— 
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you, her only treasure, her only care—she had taken 
the road to Braila on foot, facing the snow, the 
cold, and the wolves. She was going back to her 
humble home, the home of a widow jealous of her 
independence and conscious of one duty alone: that 
of bringing up her only son. As for her, her pleas- 
ure was over. Trouble would again be her portion 
next day. But that was her own business. Our busi- 
ness was to banish the missing woman from our 
thoughts, to clear the room, to send for wine, and 
to start a wild Kindia to the strains of Dimi’s flute. 
We were in our shirt-sleeves, our faces were cov- 
ered with blood, our clothes were torn, all hatred 
was lulled to rest, and the spirit of jollity was at its 
height, when we began to dance in a ring, tightly 
wedged together, paying no more heed to our 
wounds than to the dwarf, who was dancing in the 
middle of the ring, one hand on his hip while with 
the other he balanced the huge flagon of wine he 
carried on his head, dodging the kicks we aimed at 
his buttocks. 

‘Towards dawn, gorged with food, and dead 
drunk—alone, wrapped up in my shuba *—I set out 


* Shuba—A fur cloak. 
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for home, struggling through the snow that reached 
to my knees, and little dreaming that the present 


day of reckoning was in store for me.” 


THE sick man paused.—Then he called the serv- 
ant and swallowed his little dose of brandy, while 
Adrian tried to discover a trace of guilt in the story 
to which he had just been listening. 

“Uncle, I can’t see what sin you committed that 
in any way deserved a divine punishment. You only 
lived according to your own taste.”’ 

Anghel wanted to laugh, but all he managed to 
accomplish was a hideous grimace that terrified his 
nephew. 

‘You can’t see where the sin comes in? My poor 
boy, what more do you want in order to enable 
you to see?—Do you want me to give you some 
atrocious facts? Very well, here is something shorter 
and more convincing: 

“Tt was at the time when I still hoped to rouse 
my wife from her sluggish existence by being un- 
faithful to her. Jeremy, who really was the son of 
that hot-headed and passionate Cosma, put me in 
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the way of a good many attractive opportunities. 
This man, the declared enemy of all priests since 
his father had perished by the hand of a priest, took 
the greatest delight in seeking his mistresses ‘among 
the wives or daughters of those who serve at the 
altar. Young, in spite of his sixty years, and hand- 
some as an oak, he scored more successes than any 
lad of twenty. 

“It was Jeremy who pointed out the way to me. 
Jeremy who introduced me to the love-nest at Ca- 
zassou. It took about half an hour on horseback to 
get there. We went there for the first time as though 
we had no special object in view, as though we 
merely wished to have a drink with a colleague. We 
owners of public houses enjoy sampling and criticiz- 
ing the wine of men in the same line of business as 
themselves. It was autumn—the wine was new, the 
pastrama * excellent. By means of a village lad who 
had been dispatched to her house, the priest’s wife 
was able to let Jeremy know that her reverend 
spouse was absent. He was often absent. There was 
no other priest at Cazassou and he was called upon 


*Slices of salt mutton which are eaten either dry or fried. 
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to fulfil duties which constantly obliged him to 
leave home for innumerable and.far distant villages. 
His presence was indispensable where the devotions, 
prejudices, and superstitions of the inhabitants were 
involved. They sent for him on the slightest pre- 
text. He was summoned for baptisms, marriages, 
and deaths. And just as seriously did they send for 
him to soothe the pains of a woman in childbirth, 
or those of a cow while calving, to drive away 
ghosts from haunted houses, to bless an unproduc- 
tive field, to superintend the offerings for the dead, 
to read a service over a gangrene, over the clothes 
of a husband addicted to drink, over the head of a 
lunatic, or that of an epileptic. In fact, everyone 
knew that divine service was no sooner over than 
the poor priest was again on horseback, the sacred 
vessels under his arm, ready to begin the rounds 
from which he did not get home till late at night, 
where, as often as not, he found other souls in dis- 
tress who had gone in search of him and who again 
hurried him from hearth to hearth as though he 
were the mascot of the whole country-side. Is there 
any need for me to tell you, Adrian, that this hon- 
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est, just, indefatigable servant of his faith in no 
wise deserved the indignity we put upon him? That 
still less did he deserve a wife and daughter who 
were one as debauched as the other? 

“Those were questions I never asked myself the 
day that I was taken there by Jeremy—who will be 
punished by Heaven before he dies. I was as set up 
as any young cock by the glances bestowed upon me 
by the daughter—the wife of a rural postman, who 
was also always on the tramp—and by the way she 
ogled my black beard, my curly hair, my spotless 
shirt, and my polished boots. I never gave a thought 
to the harm I was doing my neighbour, nor a 
thought to the evil deed that was about to ruin my 
own soul! And although my soul was not made for 
pleasures of that kind, I nevertheless enjoyed them. 
I enjoyed them so much that I returned there over 
and over again. 

“Those two vipers were fashioned in such a way 
that in their company one was oblivious of all save 
carnal desire. God alone knows why He afflicted the 
body of one of His most faithful servants with those 
two wounds of sensuality. The priest’s wife made it 
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quite clear to us that the Almighty Himself did not 
know the reason why, and gave us an amusing ex- 
planation of the divine blunder: — 

““*You must know,’ said she, ‘that the Lord was 
not alone on the day He created man. The Impure 
One was present. ... He thrust himself into 
everything, wanted to insinuate himself everywhere, 
and was a constant source of annoyance to the Al- 
mighty while He was at work, although He de- 
fended Himself to the best of His ability. As he 
gazed upon the dazzling whiteness of the clay that 
the Lord was manipulating in order to create man 
(the work which, above all others, He desired to ac- 
complish to perfection), the Impure One was seized 
with an irresistible desire to soil it. Taking advan- 
tage of his Master’s good faith, he put the follow- 
ing question to Him, while he directed His attention 
to the sun which lay hidden behind a cloud: “Why 
hast Thou, who art Intelligence itself, made it pos- 
sible for a feeble cloud to suppress the splendour of 
so powerful a celestial body, thereby plunging the 
earth into darkness and melancholy?” “In order,” 
said the Creator, in explanation, ‘‘that all terrestrial 
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things should be seen in different lights; that man 
should know no certitude and that he should doubt 
of everything save my almighty power alone.” The 
demon listened, and feigned embarrassment, but 
during that time he had managed to touch the divine 
clay, with his tail, and it had immediately become 
grey. The Lord noticed this and expressed His as- 
tonishment. ‘‘And why art Thou astonished, Lord?” 
said the Evil One; ‘“‘Thy clay is grey because the 
light has changed.” 

““*The Lord felt that He had got the worst of 
it, but pride induced Him to behave logically. So He 
poured the clay into the mould, gave it the shape of 
a man, and set Adam on his feet. But alas, impurity 
was within him! . . . It is within us all, and there 
Vou Brel a,' 

‘“‘And there you are!—Or rather, here you are! 
Here are dewy eyes that shine so brightly that they 
pierce the heart like arrows.—Here are impatient 
lips, waiting to be grazed by a man’s moustache, 
waiting for the onslaught of the male. Here are 
breasts that are hidden from view, only that they 
may be seen to better advantage. Here are two 
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women and two men entirely dominated by Satan. 
No longer is there the faintest. recollection of the 
divine institution!—no more virtue, no more de- 
cency, no more continence, no more respect. Nothing 
but two women and two men covered from head to 
foot by the immense shadow of the Evil One. 

“And I bit into the forbidden fruit, Adrian. And 
I thought the taste of it so delectable that I treated 
my fellow-creatures far better in consequence. I for- 
gave my wife the sluggish life she led, and left off 
beating her. I was far more generous to those in 
need, and far more indulgent to those who cheated 
me. And from morning till night I went about with 
a light heart. 

“But there!—And by those words something 
very different is implied—For, says the Preacher, 
‘To every thing there is a season: a time to weep, 
and a time to laugh; a time to embrace, and a time 
to refrain from embracing.’ That time came to pass. 

“One stifling summer afternoon Jeremy and I 
were indulging in our forbidden and transient pleas- 
ure at the priest’s house, which was in a lonely and 
isolated situation outside the village. The postman 
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was at his work. As it happened to be the first day 
of the month, the priest was absent blessing the 
houses of the parish. We thought we were in no 
danger whatsoever of being surprised, and were in- 
dulging, to the full, the divine clay which had come 
in contact with the Devil’s tail, when the avenging 
hand of God flung open the door, and in its frame- 
work stood the priest and his son-in-law, like two 
terrible judges—erect and soldier-like, covered with 
dust, and ghastly pale; the priest held in his hand 
the holy-water stoup and sprinkler; the postman 
held in his a knotted stick and post-bag. 

“They remained standing speechless on the 
threshold, but we, the four guilty ones, we rushed 
into a corner of the room, Jeremy seizing hold of a 
knife and preparing to defend himself, I petrified 
with shame, the two women hypocritically bowing 
their heads. And the voice of the Almighty spoke 
by the mouth of His outraged but undaunted sery- 
ant. 

“Peace be unto you, ye evildoers! And peace 
be unto you, ye shameful women! As for you, 
Jeremy, lay down your weapon, for a priest, no 
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matter what the nature of the insult offered him, 
does not set foot in his own*house, or in that of any 
other man, in order to exercise vengeance. It is for 
God to judge the just and the unjust. And that is 
all I have to say to you, you heartless, shameless, 
pitiless man. But to you, Anghel, I would say more, 
for you are neither heartless, nor shameless, nor 
pitiless. Your home life, Anghel, is a wretched one. 
I know that. But you seek for consolation in the 
misery of another. I am not speaking of myself, for 
I have been vouchsafed sufficient strength to carry 
the cross which the Lord increases day by day in 
weight, in order to chastise my erring flesh, that 
desired to indulge in carnal pleasures, and in order 
to remind me that a beautiful, but empty-headed 
woman is no more than a golden ring in the snout of 
a sow. But look upon this young man, my son-in-law, 
who is trembling like a dead leaf because his carnal 
happiness has been mortally wounded by you, by 
you who are neither heartless, nor shameless, nor 
pitiless. Look upon him, Anghel, and be it known to 
you that a severe chastisement threatens him who 
abandons the straight path. I myself abandoned that 
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straight path, by wishing to reserve for myself alone 
this woman, whose destiny was to belong to every- 
one. And now I am being punished. This young man 
abandoned the straight path when he crushed an 
honest love, to take to his arms a girl, my own 
daughter, who ought to have been the common 
property of all men.—And now he is being pun- 
ished.—You, Anghel, will be punished in your turn. 
I wish you no evil, but the evil is in you; for though 
human passion may be permitted to stumble across 
that which is pestilential, no man is permitted to 
infect himself of his own free will. Get you gone 
from this house !—Peace be with you, but fear God, 
and the worms who keep eternal vigil.’ 

“Did you hear that, Adrian?—the worms who 
keep eternal vigil/—Well, here they are! Here be- 
neath these rags that cover both them and my own 
living corpse.—It is close upon a year that they be- 
gan to feed on me—and all that remains alive of 
Uncle Anghel is 
done for!—Everything has vanished. No trace of 
his beautiful house, no trace of his beautiful chil- 
dren, his spotless shirt, his black beard, his polished 
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Vanished the body that knew neither fa- 
And_.that which his terrible 
assailants were unable to destroy, that has been 


boots— 
tigue nor disease 


destroyed by the worms who keep eternal vigil. 

“The brain alone holds out—the brain, that like 
an inextinguishable lantern guides me across the 
everlasting night. . . . And there is no more oil to 
spare for anything else.—It all goes to keep its 
flame alight—And thus have I found salva- 
tion! ... 

“One hundred and fifty pounds of useless clay 
that wished to possess the earth! . . . so many 
needs, so many desires, so great a tumult, so little 
durability !—Lord, why didst Thou make such sad 
work of Thy masterpiece?—Would not the head 
alone have been enough for us? Where, indeed, save 
in the brain, have I found immensity ?—And when I 
think that this immensity has been reduced to noth- 
ing, brushed aside like a grain of sand into one cor- 
ner of my carcass, this immensity, our sole eternity ! 
The whole house filled with clatter—a big drum 
disturbing man, by day and by night A fire of 
straw, desirous of burning down the temple, but 
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capable only of filling it with the smoke that as- 
phyxiates, and renders it uninhabitable. 

“For seven years have I been reflecting on every- 
thing to which it is possible to give a thought. The 
Old and the New Testament I have read three 
times. The Preacher has said in one hour all that 
there is to say about life. Never will any man be 
able to say more, or to say it better, were he to hold 
forth for ten thousand years on end. Yet it is no 
less true that even that is vanity and a pursuing of 
the wind!—even where that wise man finds a little 
happiness there is none. It is not a question of find- 
ing pleasure in life, but of making it last, and there 
is nothing in life that is lasting.—Besides, the essen- 
tial thing is to know whether even that would be of 
any uses .:s 

“And that is why I have turned my back on life, 
and have turned my face towards death. 

“Man is dead from the moment he is incapable 
of enjoyment—I have been dead for three years.— 
‘But it is only six months since I have been free, 
since I fixed my open eyes on eternity. There I have 
found what lasts for ever—Day and night are 
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equally indifferent to me.—I am everywhere, I see 
everything, and nothing touches me. Both joy and 
sorrow are obstacles in the way of liberty. 

“On more than one occasion I have almost 
slipped into nothingness, but I was always aware of 
it in time. When the beginning of the Thing With- 
out End draws near, there is a feeling of nausea, 
and a heaviness at the root of the nose.—One sec- 
ond’s inattention, and all is over... . 

“On one occasion I amused myself in my own 
way with life and death. It was last winter. I had 
no idea whether it was day or night. For a long time 
that has been a matter of no importance whatso- 
ever to me.—I was taking a walk.—The memory of 
a gay episode in my past inclined me to life, the 
memory of a sad one to death. From far away I 
heard a cry of distress that filled me with disgust. 
They were the shrieks of a pig that was being killed 
on Christmas eve. Ouah!—I remembered how many 
a pig I had propped up against my knee, how often 
I had cleverly planted my long knife into its beat- 
ing heart, or into the soft cavity of its throat, ac- 
cording to what I wished to obtain. Often enough 
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the hot blood would squirt into my face.—The beast 
struggled; then its eyes grew dim; it was dead. I 
gave it a slap, and, as it were, gave a friendly slap 
to life, in the same way that a man slaps a woman 
with whom he is in love. That brought on a fit of 
low spirits——The universe vanished.—There were 
no more memories; space was no more—my brain 
succumbed to a sort of gentle narcotic indolence. A 
knot rose from my stomach.—There was a weight 
between my eyes—I was passing away. I said to my- 
self: ‘All is well.’ 
“Suddenly I heard the voices of children at my 
window. They were singing in chorus: 


‘Good-morning, Father Christmas! 
Good-morning, Father Christmas! 
Good-morning, Father Christmas|’ 


And then the door was thrown wide open, on to the 
cold, and on to life, and my idiot boy, accompanied 
by three other boys, entered the room in which the 
wings of death were still fluttering. The children, 
who were wandering through the village sending 
everyone the traditional Christmas greeting, had 
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been led by him to this sinister tavern. Their happy 
voices had not been heard outside my windows for 
seven years. I had none of the usual gifts to bestow 


on them: nuts, carobs, crackers, figs I gave 


them some coppers.—They wished me a speedy re- 
covery and went away, taking with them the cold 
air, and life.—I watched them as they went away 
and in watching them was forgetful of death. I felt 
inclined to cry. They were celebrating Christmas in 
the village, and Uncle Anghel, who was a good 
Christian, hadn’t even a nut, or a fig, or a cracker to 
give the little ones who were wishing Father Christ- 
mas good-morning.” 

The mouth of Uncle Anghel began to stretch 
from ear to ear, revealing a set of yellow-black 
teeth like those inside a death’s-head. Adrian did 
not know whether he had passed away or whether 
he was about to weep. His right hand, which hung 
over the edge of the pallet, began to tremble spas- 
modically, in the endeavour to reach the bottle of 
brandy that stood upon the ground. Adrian under- 
stood. 

“Do you want to drink, Uncle?” 
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He got up in order to help him. 
“Yes—make haste—I’m choking : 
Adrian filled the little glass and emptied it into 
his open mouth. The glass oscillated between the 


two rows of teeth, which chattered as though the 
sick man had been overcome by the cold. 

The effect was almost instantaneous. The 
drinker grew calm. 

“T am about to die, Adrian. My sole legacy to 
you is this advice: struggle, with all the strength of 
which you are capable, and while there is yet time, 
against the pleasures of self-indulgence. They are 
the cause of all our deepest sufferings.—And how 
pitiable that is! Self-indulgence demands the total 
surrender of our lives; self-indulgence burns a bar- 
rel of oil, and gives us one single olive in return. 
That is very little. Far too little. Dogs equal us in 
passion, but their wisdom far-surpasses ours. As an 
example of human folly I should like to have given 
you an account of Cosma’s life; he was the father 
of Jeremy and a distant relative of ours. But I 
haven’t sufficient strength left for so long a story.— 
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Some day Jeremy will tell it you himself, and far 
better than I. 

“But I forgive Cosma many hinge for which I 


Rox oie 


forgive myself far less, and for which I am unable 
to forgive you at all. Cosma had no brain; half a 
one was all that was bestowed om me; you, when 
you were twenty, knew more than either of us when 
we were fifty. You knew that the pleasures of self- 
indulgence lead us to believe that life consists of 
them alone, that without them life is a blank, 
whereas it is just the contrary that is true. That 
knowledge came to me too late; it never came to 
Cosma.” 

Adrian felt that he would like to give expression 
to his own thoughts: ‘‘No knowledge, Uncle, is able 
to crush a great passion, unless the human being 
himself be broken by one and the same blow 

‘What do you mean by ‘broken’? asked Uncle 
Anghel, impatiently. 

“T call that man broken who imposes upon him- 
self a life contrary to the life for which he was 
destined.” 


9 
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Anghel shook his head. 

“Is that what you call a broken man? And the 
man who does not impose upon himself a life con- 
trary to the life for which he was destined—what do 
you call him?” 

Adrian dared not excite the sick man and was 
silent, but again he put the same question to him: 

“‘By what name do you call him, nephew ?—You 
would rather keep that to yourself ?—-But isn’t his 
name Uncle Anghel, the man who has not imposed 
upon himself a life contrary to the life for which 
he was destined?—-Have you any idea what that 
Uncle Anghel is like ?—Should you like to know the 
‘point he has reached by leading the life for which 
he was destined ?—Well and good, Adrian, uncover 
me !—Come! Remove these rags and indulge in the 
sight of Uncle Anghel, who has not known how to 
impose upon himself a life contrary to the life for 
which he was destined. Remove them, and look upon 
me, my handsome nephew! What you will see will 
carry more conviction to your soul than a thousand 
sermons. Remove them!” 
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“Spare me, Uncle—I am afraid,” stammered 
Adrian. es 

“I order you to uncover me, and to look upon 
me!” cried Anghel, with compelling force. 

“Forgive me, Uncle, have pity!” 

Anghel was trembling, but with an effort he 
dragged his left hand to his mouth and whistled. 
The boy came at once and went to pour him out a 
drink. 

“No—not that.—Cleanse me first,” said the 
sick man. 

The idiot began to tear off the clothes, throwing 
them violently to the ground. As the body was 
gradually exposed to view, the room became im- 
pregnated with a pestilential smell. No sooner had 
the last covering been removed than Anghel cried: 
“Come hither, Adrian, and look upon me, in the 
name of that tenderness which I have always felt for 
you!” 

Terror-stricken, Adrian drew nigh, while the de- 
formed boy made way for him, placing himself at 
the sick man’s feet, where he stood like a sentinel. 
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But hardly had the young man caught sight of the 
two ghastly rows of thigh- and hip-bones, rigid, 
blue, and of the cavity, emptied of its contents; 
hardly had he set eyes upon the bones, thrusting 
their naked extremities through the torn flesh, when 
he covered his face with both hands and rushed to 
the door, crying: “Horror! Horror! Can that be 
Uncle Anghel ?” 

At that moment a fine old man, dark- 
complexioned, bearded, and strongly built, entered 
the room. Adrian fell against his powerful chest. 
The visitor caught him in his arms. 

‘“What is the matter, Adrian? Are you afraid of 
your uncle?” 

At these words Anghel turned his head towards 
the new-comer and cried: “Jeremy !—Jeremy !— 
Stop him!—Don’t let him go. I beg and entreat 
you 


Here—here—now—at once—I wish you 
to tell him the story of Cosma’s terrible life.—I 
wish to hear you do that before I die—I wish you 
to let this young fellow know the truth about the 
crazy indulgence of passion, about the deceptive joy 
that was Cosma’s, and the reality of his sufferings— 
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his vain delights and his gnashing of teeth.—Make 
known to him the cruelty of.that God who created 
flesh for the mere pleasure of torturing it—the dis- 
aster that lies in wait for him who lets himself be 
carried away by the storm of his senses.—Make this 
known to him, Jeremy.—Tell him Tell him 


” 


about—about—Cosma ! 

All of a sudden Anghel was silent. His eyes were 
fixed on the ceiling. His hands were clenched. 

““Speak—Jeremy.—Tell him what Cosma was,”’ 
he added, still staring at the ceiling. 

Adrian was about to utter a cry, but Jeremy put 
his hand over his mouth. Then, rolling his troubled 
eyes, he seized hold of one of his hands, and, scan- 
ning his words, he said in a deep, heavy voice : 
“Cosma was the most passionate man of his time. 
His life was a storm, crossed by lightning. His heart 
knew great joys and superhuman sufferings. And 
Cosma was punished by Death for his deeds of in- 
justice and violence, and for his transgressions.” 

Jeremy stopped short, dropped Adrian’s hand, 
and bent over the rigid face of Uncle Anghel, which 
he examined closely for an instant. Then, looking 
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EREMY dragged the horrified Adrian into the 

dilapidated wine-shop. Once there, he lifted on to 
the table the well-stocked wallet which he had 
thrown to the ground on entering the room; from 
its depths he drew a two-pound loaf, a huge piece of 
ham, a big onion, and a cutlass. Then, seating him- 
self on the bench, this extraordinary specimen of 
humanity crushed the onion with one blow, tore the 
inside out of the loaf from top to bottom, cut up 
the ham, and, inviting Adrian to follow his example, 
began to swallow one enormous mouthful after an- 
other. 

Adrian without responding to his invitation, 
sank on to another bench and leaned his head upon 
his folded arms. Jeremy did not repeat his invita- 
tion, and ate up everything himself. Once only did 
he stir and that was to go down to the cellar, from 
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which he returned with a five-litre flagon of wine, 
pouring the liquor into an earthenware oka,* which 
he used as a glass. 

Half an hour later the bread, the ham, the 
onion, and half the wine had found their way down 
his throat. When Adrian raised his head, Jeremy 
was smoking his pipe, and a smile was visible be- 
neath his thick moustache. The young man stared at 
him, as one stares at some impossible monster. Re- 
sponding to that glance, Jeremy promptly raised his 
white eyebrows, shook his grey mane, and with it 
the cap that lay on it like a miniature grindstone. 
His great black eyes, limpid as those of a child, 
alone bore witness to the love that still dwelt in this 
concentrated mass of ferocity; they spoke a lan- 
guage that was absolutely sincere and friendly. 
Everything else about him bore the impress of bes- 
tiality; the unkempt beard, the filthy clothes, the 
grimy shirt, the collar that was tied together by a 
piece of string, and the hands that looked as if they 
were capable of strangling an ox. 

And as though Adrian had required another 


* An Oka = 1,300 grammes. 
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proof of ferocity to complete the picture, Jeremy 
seized hold of the wine-filled oka, emptied it at one 
draught, and, by way of taking breath, thrust the 
brim of the receptacle into his mouth, bit into the 
earthenware, as one bites into a piece of bread, 
ground it to atoms, and spat the crumbled remains 
on to the table. 

The two men looked straight into each other’s 
eyes. Adrian was spellbound; the old man fascinated 
him. 

“Don’t you recognize me, you young colt? Does 
the night of your past life hold no faint memory of 
my face? One terrible winter night I picked up a 
poor woman on whose skirts the water had frozen 
and I helped her into a cart; it was just before we 
reached this village. As we drove along, she opened 
her heart to me and told me what her trouble was. 
She was a widow; her child, about five years old, 
was wasting away, the victim of some mysterious 
disease, and all hope of saving him had been aban- 
doned. When we reached her cottage, I took the 
child’s emaciated little hand in mine; I plunged my 
eyes into his, which were fixed on mine, and with a 
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voice like thunder I cried within my soul: ‘It is my 
will, O demoniacal forces of life, that this child 
shall recover. You shall recover, little one, you shall 
weep no more. You shall sleep, do you hear me? 
Peace, health, life shall be with you. Amen!’ 

‘And the little fellow dropped from my arms 
into the arms of sleep, to which he had been a 
stranger for so long. And he recovered, he grew into 
a fine handsome lad, such a one as sits before me at 
this moment. Don’t you know me, you young colt?” 

“Jeremy! were you the mysterious man who 
wrought this miracle?” 

Jeremy nodded affirmatively. Adrian seized one 
of the hairy hands and kissed it. The hand smelt like 
the coat of a wet dog. It was raining outside, a light 
spring rain, charged with mist. Both mist and rain 
penetrated through the gap in the roof, which was 
made of rushes, like a sort of peaceful whirlwind. 

The deformed boy burst breathlessly into the 
room and gazed at the two men. There was a look 
of terror in his face. 

‘Ah yes,” said Jeremy, addressing him, “there is 
nothing more for you to do here. Take yourself off, 
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my poor fellow, take yourself off; go and lay your 
heavy head upon the railway line! You will be re- 
lieved of a life that lies as heavily on you as your 
head lies heavily on your shoulders. Take yourself 
off. Do as I bid you. It’s for your own good.” 

The boy thus accosted vanished as he had come. 

“To you, Adrian, whose shoulders are equal to 
the burden of life, I shall now relate my father’s 
story: the story of Cosma.” 


* * * 


My earliest recollection dates from the begin- 
ning of the world, the far-away world of my remot- 
est childhood, seventy years ago. If a man be able 
to remember anything that happened to him seventy 
years ago, it is the beginning of the world for him. 

I was seated on the trunk of a tree, and was 
gazing at my reflection in a lake, just as a puppy 
of three weeks old stares at the flies buzzing round 
his mouth. On every side of me a forest of tall trees 
with their crests raised to the clouds—I could only 
see them when I lay on my back. At some little dis- 
tance, the noise of a powerful torrent. Opposite, a 
cabin where enormously stout men wearing wide 
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trousers, and women clad in striped skirts went in 
and out, vociferating and gesticulating. Suddenly 
loud cries are heard inside the cabin, and the women 
in the pretty skirts take flight. Then, men wrangling 
together; the stoutest of them all, and the one best 
known to me, rushes into their midst, and peace is 
restored. They all disperse, except the stout man 
and another, whose aspect is equally familiar to me, 
but—what an extraordinary thing !—the stouter of 
the two jumps on to the other’s back, though he is 
nothing like as strong as himself, and is carried by 
him round and round the courtyard till both of them 
fall to the ground. It is all quite incomprehensible 


to me and I continue to gaze at my reflection in the 
lake. 


THE picture which succeeds this first remembrance 
is Of a more precise nature. The stouter of those 
two men I called Cosma, the other Ely. They were 
quite indifferent to me, except when they hoisted me 
on to a horse and let me have a ride. Then I'd slap 
their faces out of sheer delight. As a rule, I was left 
to myself. We were now on the shores of a sheet 
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of water so vast that it was hardly possible to see 
across it. Trees, whose branches were bent, dropped 
their leaves into the slowly flowing water. From 
time to time strangers arrived in boats, laden with 
bales, and that always made me feel sad. No one 
knew how I longed to get into one of those cockle- 
shells, in order to glide, like them, upon the water; 
but one morning when no one was paying any atten- 
tion to me, I jumped into an empty boat. With my 
penknife I cut away the rope by which it was tied 
to a tree, and there I was gliding along—dquite slowly 
at first, then rather more quickly, till finally the 
current carried me away. I was so delighted that, as 
there was no other face to slap, I slapped my own! 

An immense sheet of water, a gigantic scarf, 
emerging from one horizon and disappearing into 
the horizon opposite. The sun showered his gold 
and silver upon the waves that rippled at his bid- 
ding. Alone upon the vast expanse, I had but one 
desire: to advance more rapidly still. Alas, a boat 
was already in pursuit, and Ely overtook me. I was 
brought before Cosma, who spoke to me; but I have 
no notion what he said, for I wasn’t listening. I only 
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felt the pressure of his heavy hands upon my shoul- 
ders from behind. 

I put out all my strength to resist the weight 
that increased with every second, but then his breath 
began to burn the back of my neck; my legs gave 
way; I fell all of a heap and nearly fainted. The 
sensation of a kiss upon my face was as yet un- 
known to me, but my love for Cosma dates from 
that moment. I loved him far better the following 
night, when, startled out of our sleep by Ely, who 
had been keeping watch, Cosma threw some petrol 
into the cabin and ordered me to set it on fire, which 
I did at once. 

A little later, galloping along at full speed in 
Ely’s arms, while the mud kicked up by the hoofs of 
Cosma’s horse hit me full in the face, I turned round 
to look at the flames, while I said to myself: “Jt was 
I who did that!” 


RADIANT and calm, floating high overhead in 
the summer sky, and suspended directly above our 
heads like a silver salver, the moon shed her light 
upon our three faces and upon the fir-edged oasis of 


green, when suddenly Cosma was revealed to me in 
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his true colours, those of protector and tyrant. 

I may have been about nine-years old, but I was 
already as fit as a wild-duck. The open air to which 
I was exposed in all seasons, and the wandering life, 
led in every sort of region and every sort of climate, 
had hardened me. Illness was, and still is, unknown 
to me. On the day that preceded that memorable 
and resplendent night, an event of great importance 
had taken place. Without any adequate reason, and 
without the slightest justification, Cosma had given 
orders for the camp to be abandoned, although the 
situation was admirably suitable from the smug- 
glers’ point of view, and he had transported us all, 
with our baggage and weapons, to this savage, 
rocky, and desolate place, where in all probability 
the Devil hanged his father. 

To this arbitrary decision every man had taken 
exception, and their discontent was absolutely justi- 
fied; it is all very well to live outside the law, but 
there’s a certain family life to which the smuggler 
clings, as moss clings to a tree. He makes friends; 
he falls in love, and attaches himself to those he 
loves. Of course when threatened by actual danger 
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he is bound to let everything go to the winds, and 
must make his escape, but a good many fragments of 
his heart are left behind in every direction. 

Cosma alone loved liberty beyond everything on 
earth. He alone—though capable of real tenderness 
when he was in love—never left one single hair of 
his head behind. Ely was also master of his heart, 
but then, his heart didn’t trouble him to any great 
extent. Wisdom was all he cared for. He was the 
sage of the company; he placed wisdom even higher 
than liberty, that treasure prized above all others 
by every true smuggler. 

The order for departure, given at the very mo- 
ment when the lads were making love to their mis- 
tresses, was received with a unanimous murmur of 
revolt. 

Cosma covered them with his pistols and cried in 
a voice of thunder: “Let every woman disappear 
from here before I draw my third breath! And the 
last man to leap into the saddle is welcome to ride 
after his lady-love!” 

The women vanished, stumbling one after the 
other, down the sides of the ravine. The men sub- 
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mitted. And for eight hours on end we tramped 
along, halting only once. ~ .. 

Now the troop was resting —In ‘he glade, illu- 
minated by the soft light of the moon, we had just 
awakened from our first sleep. Cosma was expecting 
a messenger, who presently appeared on the scene. 

“Well,” asked the chief, ‘“‘was I right, or do you 
still look upon me as a timid hare?” 

“You were right, Cosma.—Had you waited for 
your next meal, the Cdarc-Serdar * would have 
reached the site of your camp, with a large 
Poiera.’t 

Cosma thrust his forefinger up one of his nos- 
trils with an air of triumph, and gave Ely the fol- 
lowing order: 

“Count out thirty ducats and tell him to dis- 
tribute them among the girls who were left behind. 
As for their lovers, they can congratulate them- 
selves upon having got off with their skin; there are 
plenty of other girls to be had, wherever they go.” 

* Carc-Serdar—captain of light infantry during the Turkish 


occupation. 
+ Potéra—mercenary army whose duty it was to pursue the 


bandits. 
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Ely handed over the money without a word— 
but his silence was that of a wise man who has 
plenty to say. Whenever Ely kept his thoughts to 
himself, Cosma realized that he had put himself in 
the wrong. But that he, Cosma, should be vulnerable 
—that was more than Cosma could endure. 

“Ely, your silence irritates me-—Speak out.— 
But be on your guard. Should you happen to be 
right, I'll level you with the dust.” 

“You may level me with the dust, Cosma, but 
that won’t prove that I am in the wrong.” 

“Very well; get up and turn your back to me!” 

Ely rose to his feet, and Cosma jumped on his 
back. Bent beneath the burden of his two hundred 
pounds of flesh, Ely carried him round the glade. 
He held out for about the time it takes to smoke a 
well-filled pipe, after which drops of perspiration 
began to trickle rapidly down his nose, which was 
bent towards the ground. Neither of them uttered 
a word, while the moon outlined their shadows on 
the meadow. But now Ely gasps, totters, and falls 
to the ground. Cosma releases him, squats on the 
ground, Turkish-fashion, and smokes, keeping his 
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eyes upon him all the time. But the moment he sees 
him move, Cosma makes for a pine-tree, where he 
establishes himself, his head foremost, his legs and 
half of his body in the tree above. 

“Explain yourself, Ely!” 

Ely was livid, but after wiping his face and 
lighting his pipe he said slowly: “Money, Cosma, is 
unable to heal those hearts that have been wounded 
by love; it can only insult them.—Your generosity 
is on a level with that of the Carc-Serdar: when he 
violates one of our women, he presents her with a 
necklace of *ducats, and the woman throws herself 
down a well with her necklace and her shame. Your 
generosity, Cosma, is even more revolting than that 
of the Carc-Serdar: he is an oppressor; no woman 
gives herself to him of her own free will. You, you 
are a rebel; purity approaches you unsolicited. And 
with what do you reward it? With money, like the 
Carc-Serdar! Cosma, you are a strong man, but 


what you do isn’t right.” 


ELY was silent, and there was peace in his silence. 
The cry of a nightbird was heard, and on the sum- 
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mit of the pine-trees, night quivered in response. 


Dark shadows fell across the glade, and Cosma’s — 


face grew purple while his splendid beard hung 
tangled beneath the chin, crushed by his breast. 


* * * 


[ DIDN’T know that I was: Cosma’s son. Nor did 
I know that Ely was his brother. But one day the 
Devil managed to touch our peaceful relations with 
the tip of his tail, and a piece of indiscretion was the 
result. This occurred about two years after the night 
in the moonlit glade, when I was eleven years old. 
It was Cosma who recorded my years and who al- 
ways celebrated my birthday. The anniversary of 
my eleventh year was stormy. I hurt my jaw and 
suffered a great deal of pain. 

That day we were all three of us in a willow- 
tree wood close to the Danube. Cosma dressed me in 
new clothes from head to foot, had a lamb roasted, 
and poured some good red wine over it. 

“You are eleven years old today, Jeremy,’ he 
said, while we sat over our meal. “And today you’re 


going to show me if you’re worthy of riding my 
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horse. Next year I shall give you a pipe, and in two 
years more, a harquebus.”’ 

After we had finished digesting our food, he put 
me in the saddle, regulated the stirrups, and stuffed 
a pimento into the horse’s hind quarters just as 
he was about to start. The animal, thinking he 
had been stung by a gad-fly, dashed away with the 
speed of an arrow, while I thought of nothing but 
the pipe and the gun which were to be mine in the 
future. 

Glued to the saddle, I looked down upon the 
ground. I was certain that it had become liquid. I 
heard Cosma galloping behind me on Ely’s horse. 
And at last, like everything that is exhausted and 
comes to a standstill, the horse drew up, out of 
breath, trembling, and covered with foam. 

When we got back to the wood, Cosma offered 
me a plosca * filled with red wine, and said: ‘‘Drink 
that, without taking breath, while I count ten.” 

And I drank. When he had finished counting, 
the plosca was empty, and I was full. Then we both 


flung ourselves down on the moss. To me it seemed 


* Plosca—a wooden gourd. 
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as if the earth were topsyturvy. And then I fell 
asleep. 

The sun had set when I awoke. Cosma and Ely 
were sitting on either side of a little fire, whose 
glow made their faces look like the rigid faces of 
dark bronze statues. I took my place beside them. 
Like them I sat down Turkish-fashion, and gazed 
into the fire. : 

‘“‘You’re a brave son of the forest, Jeremy. I ac- 
cept you.” 

I smiled and said: ‘“‘You’re bound to accept me, 
Cosma.” 

Cosma gave a start; he looked gloomy and shot 
a lightning-like glance at Ely. 

Ely took no notice of it. 

“Tell me, you son of a bitch, why am I bound to 
accept you? But look out for yourself. If you’re 
right, Pll knock the life out of you.” 

‘You may knock the life out of me, Cosma, but 
that won't alter the fact that three days ago I came 
across a drivelling old witch in the forest, who was 
gathering sticks, and she kissed me and told me that 
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her daughter was my mother, and that Ely was 
your brother and my uncle.” 

Cosma leaped to his feet. He was crimson with 
rage. 

“May the contemptible creature be damned! 
And since these words have reached your ears, you 
will this very instant fire off a harquebus for the 
first time. But you had better lean firmly up against 
a tree, and press the butt-end against your shoulder 
with all your might. If the harquebus smashes your 
jaw, I'll fling you into the river.” 

I was so delighted that I slapped his face, and 
picking up the heavy weapon, I fired off a harquebus 
for the first time. But the butt-end hit my jaw and 
threw me to the ground. I quickly got on my feet 
and made ready to fire again. Cosma hauled me 
over. 

“No harm done. Come here and let me embrace 
you; not from any feeling of tenderness—that’s a 
woman’s business—but because you’ve just saved 
your own life. Had you maimed yourself, I’d have 
drowned you, because life has no use for those who 
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are disabled; they merely: darken the face of the 
earth.” 

Then he kissed me on both cheeks. 

Ely reached out his arms to me with unusual 
ardour. 

“Come here and let me. also embrace you, for 
it’s the simple truth, Jeremy, he really would have 
drowned you.” ; 

The fire died down by degrees. Night veiled our 
faces. The willow-tree forest closed round us as 
though afraid of being swallowed up by the Dan- 
ube, whose waves grew bold under cover of the 
darkness. 

Cosma lay on his back; he looked like the trunk 
of a tree, and began to speak in a low voice: 

‘Brother and son are words that have no mean- 
ing; mother and sister are equally meaningless. Does 
one ever ask oneself who a dog is, or who his father 
is? We are brought into the world, God alone 
knows how, and that’s about all! There is only one 
certitude, and that certitude belongs to the mother, 
who knows that she has brought forth the child. 
She alone is able to say: ‘This child is mine.’ The 
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child is not able to say: ‘This woman is my mother.’ 
Every nurse is a mother to the child whose eyes look 
into hers, while she feeds itat-her breast. Ely and 
I are supposed to have had the same father, but 
our father had three wives; two of them were our 
mothers. Therefore we are brothers. But what do 
we know about it? When we were youths, we saw 
sO many intrigues between the men and women 
who lived in my father’s house that even the serv- 
ants were aghast. An idiot who called himself the 
chief of the harem heaped all the butter on to his 
own bread, pocketed all the gold, and wanted to 
keep every woman in the house for himself. He 
used to order us to say our prayers, and would pray 
himself, the devil alone knows why. One day I ap- 
proached a little girl who set my eyes on fire. I was 
thrashed. I was told that the girl was my sister, 
born of another mother. The father was always the 
same silly old goat. But how was I to know that? 
And why was it necessary for me to know anything 
about it? Another day Ely took a handful of gold 
and gave it to a man whose house had just been 
burned to the ground, together with his cattle, his 
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tools, and everything he possessed. Ely was flogged 
till his blood began to flow. Everyone in the house 
approved of this punishment except the little sister 
with the fiery eyes. And then she also was beaten 
because her opinion differed from that of the entire 
household. 

“But the day dawned when my body became as 
heavy as lead. And then Ely and I turned the house 
upside down; we got hold of the gold, gave our so- 
called father a good hiding, and escaped into the 
depths of the forest. Yes, Jeremy, Ely is my 
brother, but not because we happen to be sons of 
the same father, but because we live in the same for- 
ests. And you shall be our son and our brother, be- 
cause you are worthy of belonging to us. You love 
the air that stings your face, the horse that carries 
you safely out of danger, the harquebus that sows 
death among the stupid enemy, the generous wine, 
the savoury meats, the friendly pipe, and the hand 
of the rebel. Later on, you will become acquainted 
with another joy, the joy that a woman is able to 
give you, and which is equal to all the others. When 
that day dawns, your blood will be in a ferment and 
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you will do a great deal of harm to those around 
you. But evil and virtue are-both forces of one and 
the same life, and life pays as little attention to 
what we think as to what suits our convenience. As 
far as life is concerned, pain and pleasure are two 
directions opposed by the same blind wind. Steer 


your bark to the best of your ability—live—and 
dies! 


A HORSE sniffed noisily. Cosma bent his ear to 
the ground and listened; then, leaning on his har- 
quebus, he rose and went to make the round. 

The clay soil groaned beneath his heavy foot- 
steps. Ely watched him as he receded into the dis- 
stance, took his pipe out of his mouth, and told me, 
more or less, the following story: 

“You are here by the merest chance. Barring 
that chance, you would have been a slave of the 
soil, and a subject of oppression until the inevitable 
explosion of rebellion in your heart: the wolf’s seed 
is not meant to keep watch over the master’s house. 
Cosma had sown you without troubling himself as 
to the consequences, to which he never gives a 
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thought, owing to the curse of his blood. But this 
curse is no weak thing. It is a force able to compete 
with the demon’s own force, equally responsible, 
and equally conscious. 

“One day we were camping out on a hill coy- 
ered with pine-trees; life seemed a good thing to 
both of us, when suddenly we heard the far-away 
sounds of a shepherd’s flute. We listened with de- 
light. The melody drew near, became perfectly dis- 


tinct; and then a woman’s voice rang out, which de- 


lighted us still more. Cosma cried: ‘Is it a young 
shepherd or a shepherdess?” And at that same mo- 
ment there was the sound of rustling on the ground. 
We leaped to our feet. Standing before us, an elder- 
wood flute in her hand, a young peasant girl was 
eyeing us from head to foot. At first she was silent, 
plunging her great wicked black eyes into our own. 
Her face, tanned by the burning winds, seemed to 
reflect our own bronzed faces. Her feet and legs 
were bare and sunburned. I looked at her with ad- 
miration, but Cosma became as savage as a bull. 
He was trembling with desire; his beard was shak- 
ing. The young shepherdess put her hands behind 
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her back, stepped forward, and, looking boldly at 
Cosma, said: ‘Are you Cosma } fe! 

“He answered: ‘I am Cosun to my friends, but 
I’m also Cosma to my enemies.’ 

“Oh! she said contemptuously, ‘the two Cos- 
mas are one and the same man, and he is very easily 
surprised, as you see!’ 

‘And, laughing carelessly, she turned her back 
on us and ran like a she-goat among the pines. I 
then saw that her black hair, which she wore in a 
plait as thick as my arm, was so long that it 
reached down to the hem of her skirt. 

~“On the evening of that same day we heard the 
sounds of a Doina in the moonlit pine forest, a 
Doina old as our past and young as a spring bud. 
It sounded very far away and never came nearer. 
Cosma left his horse and harquebus and went off in 
the direction of the elder-wood flute, while I fol- 
lowed him, leading the horses by their bits. But the 
flute seemed to be bewitched, for as we drew near, 
it sounded elsewhere. 

“And then the demon came to Cosma’s assist- 
ance, and the spell was broken. I lost all trace of 
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him. The notes of the flute were heard no more. 
And night wrapped the forest in melancholy. I 
tethered the horses to a tree, and smoked my pipe, 
waiting for the dark vault of heaven to reinstate 
her silver-mantled queen. And as she shed her soft 
pale light upon the pine-trees, two voices reached me 
from the white road that passed below the foot- 
path where I was sitting and smoking my pipe. I 
leaned across and looked down. Cosma had his arm 
round the waist of the shepherdess and was caress- 
ing her hair. And what Cosma was saying to her 
was well worth hearing: ‘Oh my lovely tchoban- 
itza * fruit moulded by desire and bitten by passion, 
I could find it in me to hate the sun, who is able to 
possess you at his own good pleasure, to hate the 
wind that caresses you so fearlessly, and I am jeal- 
ous of the lamb folded, to your bosom. I would I 
were the elder-wood flute that day by day you kiss 
with your lips, and single-handed would I fight the 
Potera for your sole pleasure!’ The girl’s head was 
completely turned, and this is what she asked of 


* Tchobanitza—little shepherdess, in Roumanian. 
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him: ‘Have nothing more to do with the Potéra, 
Cosma; leave the forest, and be mine, mine alone!’ 


But Cosma cried: ‘Oh, my poor tchobanitza, you 
ask an oak to spread its branches beneath a bed! 
You ask a thunderbolt to explode inside a sauce- 
pan! You ask Cosma to belong entirely to you 
alone! Your share would be too great, and mine too 


small!’ As Cosma said these words, I saw the little 
shepherdess tread her elder-wood flute underfoot, 


I saw her spread forth her arms as a dove spreads 
forth her wings, and I saw her disappear from the 
white road that grew narrower and narrower in 
the distance. 

“Cosma didn’t follow her; he put two of his 
fingers into his mouth and whistled; it was our 
usual signal. I answered, and we left the place. 

“Three years later we were passing through 
a forest at some distance from this region. It was 
raining. We were walking our horses. All of a sud- 
den we saw a woman emerge from the bushes at 
the top of the road, lay a bundle on the ground, and 
vanish. We galloped our horses up to the spot. In 
the bundle lay a child wrapped in a blanket. The 
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certificate of baptism tied round his neck informed 
us that he was two years old and that his name was 


Jeremy. He didn’t cry—he merely seemed aston- 
ished. ‘This must be some oak sprout that wants to 
grow in the forest. I'll look after it.’ Those were 4 
Cosma’s words as he thrust you into his wallet. 
You were brought up on meat-juice. When you were 
three years old, you drank wine out of a plosca. 
When you were six, you were able to swim. Today 
you have had a harquebus in your hands, and have 
fired it off for the first time. Tomorrow you will 
be given your own horse and your pistols, and you 
will follow your destiny.” 


* * * 


My destiny was anything but pleasant to begin 
with. We had our first encounter with the Potéra 
rather less than a year after the night on which 
all these things had been revealed to me. I remember 
that encounter quite well. I did not as yet possess 
a harquebus, but with my pistol I was able, at fifty 
paces, to riddle a caciula * hung on a tree. And not 
having any opportunity to riddle an enemy’s breast, 


* Caciula—a peasant’s cap made of sheepskin. 
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I amused myself by firing off my pistols at the caciu- 
las, at the moon, or past my horse’s ear. That was 
easy enough. It was a good deal more difficult when 
it came to aiming at an enemy’s breast. 

The mouth of the Sereth was our meeting-place 
just then. A little higher up, the wood was dense 
and wild, and it was there that we were one day 
to divide between thirty-two men the valuable booty, 
half of which had been raided on the Danube, and 
half of which we had paid for. But a toll-collector, 
as spiteful as a mother-in-law, who owed us a grudge 
on account of some damage or other done by Cosma 
to his ferry-boat, got wind of our presence, and 
gave us away to the officials at Braila, who at once 
dispatched a numerous Potéra after us. Fortunately 
for our men, the Potéra arrived too late to take us 
by surprise, to surround and exterminate us, but 
quite soon enough to close all the best roads against 
us. 

Cosma was known for seldom adhering to any 
fixed tactics; his tactics were legion. He was known 
to be surrounded by dangerous and well-armed men, 
whose number was never the same. This in itself 
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was enough to disturb the mercenaries, who, in spite 
of their own numbers, were lazy louts at heart, un- 
willing to risk their lives in a conflict with outlaws, 
whose determination to sell their lives dearly was 
absolute and inflexible. As to the price that was put 
on Cosma’s head, they were well aware that the 
chance of winning the money was almost nil. 

Ever since the midday meal, Cosma had had a 
sense of approaching danger—it was he who was 
the first to feel it. He had great faith in the warn- 
ing instinct inherent in horses. His own horse and 
Ely’s were seldom wrong. Trained for years, these 
splendid creatures scented the presence of their own 
kind at an enormous distance, and made Cosma 
aware of it by strange and peculiar manifestations. 

It was the month of August. The distribution of 
the contraband goods had taken place, and we were 
only waiting for the approach of evening to cross 
the Sereth on the ferry-boat. It was just then that 
'Cosma’s horse left off browsing. Cocking up his 
ears in the direction of the wind, he sniffed, and 
fastened his nostrils to the ground as though he 
heard a noise in the far distance. Cosma, who always 
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and everywhere kept an eye on his horse, remarked 
the animal’s anxiety, got up, patted him on the 
head, and said: ‘“‘My roan, my beauty, tell me if 
the gibbet is moving towards your master’s neck?” 

Then, turning to his companions, he said: 
“Empty your guns and load them afresh. Do the 
same by your pistols.” 

The laughter ceased. The men’s faces became 
gloomy. They knew that Cosma was arbitrary, but 
they also knew that he never made a mistake. He 
had vision, and on that account they were willing 
to put up with anything from him. 

From a neighbouring village we heard the tinkle 
of a wretched little bell that was ringing for ves- 
pers; everything was ready for our departure when 
the man on watch, who had climbed up into a tree, 
informed us that a cart was approaching—it was 
being driven by a peasant. Cosma instructed Ely 
and myself to hide among the bushes. 

The peasant drew up in front of our party. 

“Watermelons, good people! Here are fine 
watermelons for sale!’ he cried, rolling his eyes. 


There was a frightened look in them. 
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“That’s all very well,” said Cosma, “but you’ve 
come too late for us. We’re just leaving this place.” 

“And in what direction are you going in such 
numbers, may I humbly ask?” 

“Of course you may: we are going in the direc- 
tion from which you have just come. And may I 
also humbly ask if you have-seen any bandits camp- 
ing at the edge of the road leading to the forest?” 

“Not a living soul, my good fellow! Not a 
single one of those accursed rascals have I set 
eyes upon.” 

“Indeed, is that so?’ said Cosma with an air 
of conviction. 

Then, turning to our men, he said: “Did you 
hear that? There’s a piece of luck for us, my boys. 
Now then, we must be off before sunset.” 

Then, addressing himself to the sham vendor 
of watermelons, he added: ‘“Thank you, brother. 
And now just one request: on your way to the ferry 
you will meet a man like myself who has about 
twice as many men with him as those you see here. 
His name is Ely. Tell him from me that he and 
all his men are to follow me; and so that he may 
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take you at your word, show him this piece of gold 
which I am now about to bend between my teeth. 
And you can keep it for yourself in remem- 
brance of Cosma.” 

“Are you Cosma?” said the sham peasant, 
feigning a surprise as idiotic as himself; ‘God be 
praised, and may your path be blessed.” 

“Thank you for your wish, good Christian.” 

The Potéra’s spy went off, having swallowed 
all that Cosma had made him believe. 

No sooner was the cart out of sight than Cosma 
threw himself on his back, facing the sky. 

“You filthy tax-collector!’’ he cried; “T’ll pay 
you out for betraying us!”’ 

Then he called me: “Jeremy, cut your way 
through the scrub, climb up a tree, and just see what 
the fellow does when he reaches the bend in the 
road. If that man is a genuine vendor of water- 
melons I’ll shave off my beard.” 

After a few minutes I came back with the fol- 
lowing information: 

‘‘He abandoned the cart, mounted the horse, 
and disappeared like lightning.” 
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“So much for the watermelons!” exclaimed 
_ Cosma. 

And he remained buried in thought. The men 
had lowered their voices and were talking together. 

Ely was of the following opinion: “Perhaps it 
would be just as well to get rid of the contraband 
goods and to hide them in the scrub.” 

“Yes,” said Cosma, “but only in case we find 
ourselves obliged to cut across the marshes, for 
this is what has just occurred to me. There are two 
roads and one footpath just about here. We will 
leave the footpath out of the question, for if we 
took that way, whether they are keeping watch there 
or not, we'd be slaughtered one after the other 
like so many lambs. Half of the Potéra, no doubt, 
is occupying the road that runs parallel with the 
Sereth; the other half is sure to be on the road by 
which the spy came here. The news that we intend 
taking this last road will decide the captain to re- 
move his men from the road beside the river, and 
to concentrate all his troops about here. But now 
Wwe must try and discover whether he intends re- 


moving the whole lot, or only a portion, and, what’s 
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more, we must make sure how many men will be 
left to guard the road beside the Sereth. Jeremy 
shall try and find that out for us. Hi there, Jeremy! 
Here’s your chance of showing us that you deserve 
to live in liberty! I’m going to disguise you as the 
poor little son of a fisherman. You must run along 
beside the river barefoot, and bare-headed, with 
your stick in your hand. When you meet the Potéra 
soldiers, you must pretend to be out of breath; you 
must tell them that your mother is dying, and that 
you are on your way to the village to fetch the 
priest so that he may give her the last sacraments; 
you must sob while you're telling them all this, and 
you must manage to make the tears run down your 
cheeks. You’ve never shed a tear? No matter, now 
it’s up to you to cry like a silly woman! And then 
come back at once, making your way again across 
the scrub.” 

More than fifty Potéra soldiers, laden with 
fire-arms and yataghans, were lying at the edge of 
the wood smoking when I ran past them sobbing 
like a silly woman. Indeed I was crying without any 


difficulty, for in my mind’s eye I saw Cosma and 
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Ely dead, captive, swinging on the gallows, while 
I myself was made to till the ground like a slave. 

“Hallo, youngster, where are you off to, crying 
like that? Have you lost your mother?” 

“T haven’t lost her yet, but she’s dying, and 
I’m going to fetch the village priest.” 

‘“‘May her sins be forgiven. But look here, little 
chap, did you see any armed men on horseback, and 
dressed like peasants, as you came along?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“Were there many of them?” 

‘About twice your number, I should think.” 

“And in what direction were they going?” 

“In the direction of Galatz, along the high-road 
that starts from the ferry.” 

‘“That’s all right!” cried the chief of the Potéra 
soldiers; he was evidently quite satisfied. Turning 
to his men, he said: ‘‘Our captain was quite right to 
concentrate his troops at that spot. What a good 
job! He'll do them in! We can remain quietly here, 
and smoke our pipes in peace.” 

“Good people, I hope I leave you in good 
health,” I said. 
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“Good health to you, little chap. Wouldn’t you 
like to take one of our horses to get along quicker ?” 
“No, thank you, I’d be afraid of falling off.” 
“How do you earn your living?” 
“I go fishing with my father.” 


THE sun’s red disk was touching the horizon 
when, with the consent of every man of the party, 
our company set out along the road beside the Ser- 
eth, determined to attack and disperse the hos- 
tile troops assembled there, and then to escape, be- 
fore the majority of the Potéra had time to arrive, 
for naturally they would immediately hurry to the 
spot from whence the firing was heard to proceed. 

Just as we were about to start, Cosma addressed 
the men: ‘‘We have now been living in freedom for 
eight years. We have nothing to complain of, for 
up to the present moment a few skirmishes have 
been all that we have had to put up with. But now 
some of you may lose your lives. In that case let 
us remember that one year of perfect liberty is 
worth a whole lifetime spent in slavery. Life does 
not only consist of a certain number of years. Life 
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is made up of those hours during which a man lives 
without doing violence to his instincts. For the 
free man life without liberty is death; death with- 
out end. Our boy, Jeremy, is presently going to face 
the same danger as we ourselves, and I alone know 
how dear he is to me, for he is of the same 
blood as ourselves. Nevertheless I hope that he, 
and all of us, may die sooner than be sold into 
slavery.” 

The Vataff of the company, who was under 
Cosma’s orders, and who conducted all the raids 
according to his plans, replied in the name of all 
his men: ‘“‘We think alike, Cosma. A life of absolute 
freedom—or death!” | 

These words were followed by a mad, fantastic 
gallop. A wall alone could have arrested such an 
avalanche. All of us being provided with vests made 
of buffalo skin, we dreaded the wounds that might 
be inflicted upon our horses far more than those 
that might fall to our own lot. I rode between 
Cosma and Ely, at the head of the company. 

In the twinkling of an eye we came upon the 
Potéra soldiers, who, not realizing what was up, 
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hurriedly mounted their horses. We fell upon them 
in the semi-darkness of the forest, and our guns 
poured forth a hail of bullets that wrapped every- 
thing in smoke. Scattered among the trees, we were 
just about to pursue our course when they fired at 
us from behind. I was hit in the neck, and fell from 
my horse. That is all I was conscious of at first. 


BUT the next moment was as sad as death and 
slavery for me. Lying on the ground in my own 
blood, I saw our men turn on the enemy and engage 
in a terrible affray, fighting with pistols and yata- 
ghans and running the risk of being overtaken by 
the superior forces of the Potéra, and all for the 
sake of saving my life. Indeed they almost succeeded 
in doing so. The yataghans of Cosma, Ely, and the 
V ataff were falling like thunderbolts upon the heads 
of the Potéra soldiers; salvation was at hand, and 
leaning on my knees, I raised myself from the 
ground, and stretched out my arms. 

But destiny had decreed otherwise. At that very 
moment the earth shook beneath the onrush of the 
enemy forces who were galloping to the rescue. 
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Taking courage, the Potéra soldiers threw them- 
selves with renewed vigour into the fray. It was 
then that I heard Cosmo’s voice in the darkening 
night. 

“Stay where you are!” he cried. “I’ll save you!” 
And then they wheeled round and disappeared. I 
fainted. 


I AWOKE to find my hands tied behind my back, 
in the midst of a dense crowd of Potéra soldiers, and 
wrapped in the darkness of a night black as their 
souls and black as my own future. Presently they 
lighted two torches, and by their smoking flames 
I saw them bring in two of our men; their hands, 
like mine, were bound; both men were grievously 
wounded. 

One of them died on the way. The other one was 
hanged. I envied them their lot, for mine was to 
be carried into slavery to the Court of the Archon 
Samourakis, the great Greek boyar. 


* * * 


It was a real citadel, surrounded by high walls, 
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and guarded day and night by Albanians, veritable © 
giants. Situated at an almost equal distance between 
Braila and Galatz on a beautiful hill dominating 
the valley of the Sereth, this vast and snow-white 
mansion, with its enormous doors, open from morn- 
ing till night, its esplanade, its many wooden balco- 
nies, its smiling windows and immense eaves, seemed 
made for the express purpose of offering shelter 
and happiness to every passer-by. 

And, as a matter of fact, it did offer shelter and 
happiness, but not to every passer-by. Travelling- 
carriages, drawn by five and six horses, drew up 
every day before the principal entrance. Boyars, 
great administrative dignitaries, or merely wealthy 
people—Roumanians, Greeks, and Turks—arriving 
there accompanied by their wives, would shake the 
dust, or the snow, from their magnificently em- 
broidered silk chlamyses, while the Albanian serv- 
ants fawned upon them, prostrating themselves at 
their feet, and kissing the hem of their garments, 
at the bidding of the Archon Samourakis, who was 
the governor of that region and vénétic.* 


* Vénétic—a foreigner, an intruder. 
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No sooner had I arrived than I was dragged 
into the Archon’s presence, with my hands still 
tied behind my back as though I had been strong 
enough to kill the whole lot of them! The Archon, 
who was alone, and lying on a sofa under the shadow 
of a climbing vine, ordered them to untie my hands, 
after which he sent my two torturers to the right- 
about in the most brutal way. They retired back- 
wards, bowing and scraping. 

We looked each other straight in the face; he 
was perfectly calm. I was filled with hatred. The 
Archon was the first distinguished man I had ever 
seen. I disliked his beard, which was dyed black, 
but he was tall and supple, and his figure was seen 
to advantage in the fringed cloak he was wearing. 
In his hand, which was covered with valuable rings, 
he carelessly held an amber chibouk. He questioned 
me—and I answered him—in Greek: 

“What is your name?” 

“Jeremy.” 

“The son of Cosma?” 


“The son of the forest.’’ 
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The Archon wearily raised his arm. 

‘There is no need to show off, however brave 
you may be. I am quite aware that you are pre- 
pared to let yourself be burned alive, but I want to 
know something else about you. Now listen to me. 
As I don’t propose to send a boy of your age to the 
gallows, I am thinking of turning you into my valet.” 

‘““What’s that? You’re thinking of making a 


” 


valet out of the son 

“Of the forest. Just so. Wait! That is not all. 
Through you I’m thinking of having Cosma 
brought here in order to make him my trusted man.” 

I burst out laughing. 

“Your head’s crammed full of rubbish, my poor 
Archon!” 

The Archon started, and so violently that he 
smashed his chibouk, while the sofa shook beneath 
him; but pulling himself together, he said, as if he 
were talking to himself: ‘““This child addresses me 
with familiarity, and calls me poor!” . 

Then, turning to me, he said: “My little eagle, 
it may be just as well for you to know that when 
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a man is insolent to me, I have his tongue cut out.”’ 

So saying, he clapped his hands. Two armed 
idiots appeared to rise out of the ground. 

He gave them the following order: ‘Bring the 
“Tongueless One’ before me!” 

They disappeared and returned with a grey- 
haired man who looked like a maniac. On a sign 
from his master he showed me the gaping void 
in his mouth, from which the tongue had been 
torn, 

After he had dismissed them, the Archon said 
to me: ‘Have you seen that? Endeavour to curb 
your tongue before witnesses. There is only one 
man here who can say what he pleases, and that 
man is myself—the Archon Samourakis!” 

I took no notice of his threat and answered: 
“You’re a coward, Archon Samourakis. And you 
do very well not to venture into the forest—out 
there, you’d no longer be able to say whatever you 
pleased.” 

The tyrant laughed quietly to himself. 

“H?’m! H’m! H’m! my little bear. There’s a 


forest here, a forest, and a ruling power, for it's 
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-I who make the laws. And what is more, I run no 
risks.” ae Ss 
“You can go to the devil, you and your forest 
of servants.” 

‘They are strong men, like all of you.” 

“Like us! Don’t you believe it. They’re nothing 
but oxen; they’re only fit to harness to your ploughs.” 

“Not all of them. My body-guard is composed 
of genuine bandits and I’d like to put Cosma at 
their head, for he is the terrible bandit who robs 
me of my finest weapons, my most beautiful copper 
vessels, my carpets, silks, and cashmeres, in order 
to sell them to the Hungarians. And why should he 
object to being put at the head of my own troops? 
He would be given gold, splendid garments, and 
beautiful women, and he would even be able to 
shed as much blood as he pleased.” 

“You revolt me, Archon! Look here, you had 
much better hand me over to your hangman.” 

“Take care, Jeremy. Don’t rouse my anger.” 

“Much I care for your anger!” 

‘We'll see about that. I’ll give you time to think 
things over.” 
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He clapped his hands. The two watch-dogs re- 
appeared. 

“Set this boy to work at the forge and bring 
him before me the moment he asks you to do so. 
Should he misbehave himself, I alone will decide 
how he is to be punished. Go!” 


"THE master blacksmith was an enormous gipsy, 
a former slave. But since he had obtained his free- 
dom, he had become more slavish than ever. His 
sleeves were turned up, his eyes were red, his bare 
chest covered with grey hair. As he glared at me, 
gripping my arm so tightly that my muscles ached, 
I didn’t wince, but the blood went to my head. 

“So that’s our master’s ‘little eagle’ ! Ha ha! 
He looks as if he thought he were still flying above 
the summit of the oak-trees! We'll clip his claws 
for him! Now then, ‘little bear,’ take this big ham- 
mer and bring it down upon this piece of red-hot 
iron, but hit it with all your might.” 

I hit the red-hot iron which he was holding with 
a pair of tongs. 
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“Harder than that, my lad, and bend a good 
deal more over the anvil.” 

The men in the workshop were all laughing. 
With still greater force I hit the iron, which he 
kept turning round and round without ceasing; I 
also bent lower over the anvil, for I knew I was 
meant to work in right good earnest. But all of a 
sudden, the gipsy removed the iron, my hammer 
came in contact with the hard anvil, leaped into the 
air as if impelled by a spring, and hit me violently 
on the forehead, on which a bump was immediately 
raised. There was a shout of derisive laughter, and 
the gipsy said, sniggering: ‘“That’s the way to learn 
your job!” 

‘‘And that’s the way to forget it,” said I, throw- 
ing the hammer at his chest. 

With a roar like that of an animal the black- 
smith fell to the ground. 

“Report him to the master immediately,” he 
howled. “Just you wait, you young bandit. I'll give 
you a hundred lashes on your bare back!” 

The messenger returned and said solemnly: 
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“These are our master’s orders: the blacksmith is 
to pass on Jeremy to the master wheel-wright.” 
“Ts that all?” said the gipsy, fuming with rage. 
“That is all,” said the other, humbly. 
“In the name of all the heavenly hosts, 
the blacksmith, ‘‘what is there about this dog of a 
bandit that our master should favour him from the 


” cried 


very outset?” 

I was passed on the wheel-wright. But neither 
did he provide me with a bed of roses. His shop 
was next to the forge, and the gipsy lost no time in 
seeking his revenge. And he played me a dirty trick. 
While I was helping the wheel-wright to fix an 
iron hoop by means of a wheel, the blacksmith, who 
was evidently in league with his colleague, managed 
with great rapidity to substitute a red-hot hoop in 
place of the cold one. Not realizing what he had 
done, I took it in my hand, leaving my own flesh 
hanging upon it. Crazy with pain, I threw myself 
upon the gipsy and flung the anvil at his legs. 

One of his feet was crushed. They gave me 
thirty lashes on my back without removing my 
clothes, and without cutting my flesh open. Such 
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were the Archon’s orders. I was finally sent to work 
in the stables, where I wasn’t badly off. And there 
I remained. ee 


* * K 


Two years passed away, two long years, during 
which my heart died within me every morning when 
I awoke. I thought of Cosma’s words: “Life with- 
out liberty is death without end.” 

That was true. Even the fact of finding my- 
self once more surrounded by horses brought no 
real pleasure into my life, for they were dull beasts, 
overburdened with superfluous flesh, heavy, hardly 
able to keep their eyes open, and stupid to the last 
degree. The mere sight of them convinced me that 
a lazy and opulent life has a far more degrading 
effect on the mind than slavery itself. 

And as a matter of fact, the Albanian guard, 
like the horses, were also half asleep most of the 
time. They went about in illiks whose sleeves were 
wide and slashed, in chalvars fastened tightly at 
the ankle, in slippers whose tips were ornamented 


with rosettes, while every man wore a little white 
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fez stuck in the most ridiculous fashion over one 
ear. Their garments, which looked like carnival 
costumes, were covered with embroidery, braid, and 
gold threads, and were hung about with pistols and 
yataghans which could only have frightened a 
woman with child. These great louts who, as a 
result of the luxury and idleness of their lives, were 
well-nigh besotted, would sometimes come to see 
me while I was at work, and would invariably ask 
me the same stupid question: “‘Don’t you feel much 
happier here than when they were tracking you 
down like a wild beast?” 

I always gave them the same answer: ‘“‘A watch- 
dog isn’t capable of understanding the wolf’s life.” 

The serfs, my fellow sufferers, were neither 
curious nor insolent; they spent their days in work 
and prayer, and hoped for a better life in the world 
to come; I pitied them, but in my heart of hearts 
I couldn’t help despising them. 

Meanwhile the Archon had sent for me on two 
or three occasions to let me know that he hadn’t 
forgotten me, and that he was still waiting to know 
whether I would consent to become his valet. I told 
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him I preferred hard work to ignominy. During the 
last interview, in spite of my refusal, he offered to 
grant me a favour. I was free to make my own 
choice. I accepted, but “Without any conditions,” 
I said. 

“Without any. What would you like ?” 

“Td like to be allowed to walk about in the park 
alone after the lights have been extinguished.” 

‘You want to escape.” 

“No. I give you my word. But for two years I 
have been shut up in the court where the work goes 
on, I’ve had to go to rest with the hens, and during 
all that time I’ve never seen a tree, I’ve never had 
a glimpse of the moon, I’ve never heard the wind 
rustle through the leaves. I shall die of it.” 

“You will be allowed to do so from tomorrow. 
You shall have a coliba * of your own to sleep in, 
and you can fetch your meals from the guard’s 
kitchen.” 

“That’s good,” I said. 

“Ts that all you are capable of by way of 
thanks ?” 


* Coliba—hut. 
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“What ought I to do?” 

“You ought to kiss my hand, if not the hem 
of my robe.” 

“T’ve never done that sort of thing.” 

The Archon laughed, gave me a tap, and dis- 
missed me. 

At first I was overwhelmed with joy at this 
sudden relaxation of servitude, but it didn’t last 
long. 

These innumerable arbours of climbing vines 
and hops, these groves of lilac and roses, these 
immense poplars that spread forth their branches 
like oak-trees, or stood erect like pines, what were 
they but pampered things leading the same useless 
lives as the horses and the Albanians? 

A formidable wall, fifteen feet high, ran round 
this little park, like a brutal challenge. Birds there 
were none, save ravens and sparrows. The wind— 
that wild, unfettered traveller, who speaks to every 
free man in his own native tongue—never deigned 
to sweep down into this accursed grave; only with 
the summits of the poplars did he hold converse, 
and then ’twas but to pity them. The very moon 
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overhead became obscured, and her wan face looked 
down on this abode of illusory happiness as suffer- 
ing looks out from the face of one stricken with 
consumption, while the sentinels tramped up and 
down, with the same indifference with which they 
would have tramped up and down a cellar, while 
the violin’s plaintive strains escaped from the Ar- 
chon’s banqueting-hall like lacerated pieces of flesh, 
still informed with joy, and while I wandered rest- 
lessly among the bare trunks of the trees, think- 
ing of all that lay on the other side of the wall— 
Cosma, Ely, and a thousand happy memories that 
awoke in me a longing, desperate in its intensity. 


[ WAS just about to enter upon my fifteenth year. 
One dreary day in September there was an unusual 
stir in the great court; the place was swarming with 
underlings and menials. For the Archon was setting 
out on a journey and would be absent for a month. 
I was sent for. Just as he was about to step into his 
carriage and as he was drawing on his gloves, he 
whispered: ‘“‘Don’t try to escape—it is impossible. 
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They have orders to shoot you should you attempt 
to do so.” 

“T know they have,”’ said I. 

And the four horses galloped away. 

No sooner were they out of sight than the serv- 
ants—the whole pack—kicked up their heels and 
hoisted an independent flag of their own, confirming 
the truth of the proverb: ‘“When the cat is away, 
the mice dance on the table.” They danced, over- 
ate themselves, and got drunk. There certainly was 
one cat who had been left to look after the house, 
an aged brother of the Archon’s. But he was no 
better than a scarecrow, a tom-cat grown bald and 
decrepit by dint of scampering rather too frequently 
over long since vanished roofs! 

It was during the Archon’s absence that Cosma 
gave me the first sign of life. One afternoon a 
white-bearded old Turk, a vendor of sweetmeats, 
drew up in front of the principal entrance, where he 
offered his wares for sale to the Albanians, who at 
once fell upon them. It was a holiday. The serfs 
were resting, each one in his own quarters. 

“‘Alvitz! Alvitz!’ cried the vendor of sweet- 
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meats in a loud, powerful voice that made my heart 
go pit-a-pat. I climbed on to the palisade and had a 
look at him. Yes, I wasn’t mistaken—it really was 
old Ibrahim, the fisherman, and our trusted man. 
He caught sight of me and touched his lips with his 
hand in token of faithful friendship. Then, with in- 
credible audacity, he made his way through the 
double row of guards who were licking their 
fingers. 

“Well,” he cried, in Turkish, ‘‘why shouldn’t I 
give a stick of alvitz to that boy over there. His 
mouth must be watering for a bit, looking on at all 
of you!” 

And under the very noses of the Albanians, 
taken aback by his cheek, he crossed the little park 
as briskly as any young man, handed me a piece of 
nougat, and said in a loud voice: ‘Here you are, 
my lad. Eat that. I know you can’t afford to buy 
any for yourself, but you can take it from me that 
you'll have plenty of money in your pocket by next 
spring.” 

When the old fellow got back to the gate, the 


captain of the guard said, in a threatening tone of 
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voice: “How do you know that he’ll have any money 
in his pocket by next spring?” 

“Oh,” said Ibrahim carelessly, “why not cheer 
the little fellow up, especially when it costs one 
nothing. Serfs have a right to hope as well as any- 
one else.” 

So saying, he lifted the tray of nougat on to his ~ 
head and took himself off, crying: “4 /vitz, and hope 
for bitter mouths!” 

I went and shut myself up in my hut. Ibrahim’s 
words, ‘‘next spring,” had gone to my head. Magic 
words! Day and night they danced before my eyes 
like a will-o’-the-wisp, bearing a message of de- 
liverance. But how could that deliverance be ac- 
complished? Twelve Albanians, relieved every six 
hours, were always on guard. Sixty others either 
rested, amused themselves, or slept in two dormi- 
tories, armed to the teeth, and ready to come out 
en masse at the first danger-signal. Would Cosma 
venture to attack so powerful a force, with only 
thirty men at his disposal? 

At the end of the month we heard that the 
Archon, who was in Stamboul, would not be back for 
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another month. At the end of that second month he 
reappeared with a great flourish of trumpets. 

And for this reason. He did not return alone. 
He was accompanied by a woman. 

The mercenaries, lined up in two rows, formed 
a hedge between the gate, which was protected by 
an iron sheet, and the pridvor, as the Archon and 
his mistress walked across the damp and gloomy 
park, smiling like royalties, while seventy pistols, 
firing off ten salutes at short intervals, poured their 
harmless volleys into the gloomy autumn sky. We, 
poor beasts of burden, squatting behind the pali- 
sade, did our best to see what was going on; our 
_eyes were fastened to the tiny gaps between the 
boards, but it was impossible to make out anything. 

By next morning the word had gone round that 
the beauty of the Archon’s mistress was so great 
that she could be compared only to one of the 
three hundred caddnas who people the Sultan’s 
harem. After which there were three days of ab- 
solute silence. On the fourth, a cold but sunny day 
in mid-November, we were ordered to wash our- 
selves carefully, to put on our holiday garments, 
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and to assemble, young and old, in the Court of 
Honour. By twelve o’clock everyone was there. 
Silence and fear predominated around me. Our 
crowd was surrounded by the Albanian guard. 

A kavass threw open the folding doors. The 
Archon, beaming with happiness, led in his mis- 
tress, and both of them advanced to the balustrade | 
of the pridvor which looked on the courtyard. A 
sky-blue chlamys was thrown over his shoulders— 
a Greek pattern was embroidered upon the border, 
and upon the sleeves. 

She wore an ermine mantle, and above her fore- 
head a tiara of diamonds. Her hair, her eyebrows, 
her eyelashes, and the pupils of her large eyes were 
the colour of ebony. Her skin was dark and pale. 

The Archon addressed us in Roumanian, which 
he spoke very indifferently : 

“The beautiful princess whom you see on my 
arm is my betrothed wife. She is going to marry 
me in a fortnight, and from this day forth you are 
to look upon her as your mistress. Her Highness 
belongs to the same country as yourselves. Her 
name is Floritchica. At her side I am willing to 
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forget my own country in order to devote myself to 
hers. I intend to take Roumanian nationality. And 
now you may go. Take three days’ rest. Eat as 
much as you like, and drink to her good health.” 

The air was rent with deafening cries of “Long 
live Her Highness!” “May you both be happy!” 
“We will pray that God may grant you health!” 

Several of the serfs threw themselves, face fore- 
most, to the ground, kissing the soil at the foot of 
the esplanade. Others wept for joy, poor creatures! 
And the entire herd returned to their own quarters 
to find that their troughs had been filled with stew 
of a somewhat better quality than usual, and 
that a small bottle of filthy brandy and another 
of very inferior wine had been added to their 
rations. 

The three days’ rest was really a boon. But it 
was the Archon who reaped the benefit of it far 
more than his serfs, for during all that time they 
extolled his kindness from morning till night and 
prayed for him incessantly. 


* * * 


Two days after this lordly manifestation of 
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bounty, the kavass came to tell me that his master 
had sent for me. 

I found Floritchica and the Archon in a small, 
low-ceiled room, whose floor and walls were covered 
with Roumanian carpets. They were lying on two 
enormous bearskin rugs, with red velvet cushions 
under their heads, and were evidently resting after 
their evening meal. Four wax candles in a silver 
candelabrum shed their soft light over the room. 
They smelt of honey and mingled their fragrance 
with that of the Turkish coffee and the oriental 
tobacco. The hall outside was heated by a rustic 
soba. Cushions and footstools were scattered all 
over the room. 

They received me as they would have received a 
free man. 

The happy couple had just finished smoking 
their narghiles, and as I entered the room, they 
said with one accord: ‘“‘Good-evening, Jeremy.” 

Floritchica spoke Greek to perfection. 

I was taken aback by her beauty. She gave me 
the impression of a thistle-flower in full bloom. 


An orange-coloured wrapper was gracefully draped 
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about her body, which suggested both laxity and 
dignity. Upon her oval face there was no trace of 
paint and she wore her hair brushed back quite 
simply from her forehead. 

There was something odd, and almost touching, 
in the glance she gave me. Her eyes were wide open 
and were fixed on mine in a way that arrested my 
attention. 

“Jeremy,” said the Archon, “you are a for- 
tunate boy. My bride is interested in your story. 
She wishes to know if you are aware of your 
mother’s identity. Answer her civilly.” 

“T am a son of the forest. I know neither father 
nor mother. Cosma brought me up.” 

Floritchica seemed strangely stirred, but she 
tried to hide her emotion. Her voice trembled as 
she questioned me, but it was tender and musical. 

“Do you know, Jeremy, who gave you to 
Cosma ?”’ 

“T know nothing. He found me in the forest 
when I was two years old. He put me in his wallet 
and brought me up on meat-juice.” 

After I had given her this answer, something 
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very strange happened. With one swift movement 
of her siren’s body Floritchica threw herself upon 
the couch, buried her face in her hands, and began 
to sob. 

The Archon was very much distressed and em- 
barrassed. | 

‘What is the matter, my dearest? Why are you 
crying?” 

Then, turning to me, he said: “You may go.” 

Two days later I was again summoned to the 
same room at the same hour. Floritchica was rather 
pale, but smiled very kindly upon me. The Archon, 
who was in very good spirits, was walking up and 
down with his hands in the pockets of his loose 
jacket. 

He said to me: “Jeremy, my future wife wishes 
to engage you as her personal attendant, to be at- 
tached to her service alone.” 

“Yes, Jeremy,” she said, very cordially, but 
seriously, “will you attend upon me?” 

“Madam,” I said, irritably, “I have already 
told the Archon long ago that I’d far rather die 
than become the servant of anyone on earth.” 
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“But you would be treated with all the con- 
sideration due to a child—of the forest,’ she 
added gently. | 

“T can do without your consideration, and if 
you want to know the truth—well, then, I hate you 
all. You are my enemies.”’ 

The Archon was about to speak, but she pre- 
vented him, and said: ‘Am I also one of your 
enemies, Jeremy?” 

“Yes, you are. You are the wife of one of those 
men whose aim and object is to put an end to the 
lives of free men. By what right have I been kept 
shut up here for more than two years when I my- 
self wish to live with Cosma?” 

She bent her head and leaned her forehead 
against her hand. 

The Archon cried impatiently: ‘I have no de- 
sire whatsoever to take the life of any man, but 
Cosma and his band are robbers!” 

“You call men robbers who refuse to become 
your lackeys. Or do you think the world was created 
for your sole pleasure?” 

He turned to his mistress and said: “Didn’t I 
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tell you, my dearest, that he was as obstinate as 
a mule? It is impossible to deal with him.” 
I was dismissed. And that was the Archon’s last 
attempt to turn me into a lackey! 


A TERRIBLE winter. Universal torpor. The 
trees and arbours were bent beneath their burden of 
hoar-frost and snow. The whole Court was plunged 
into gloom, but this gloom was not entirely due to 
the severity of the season. The Archon’s faithful 
servants informed us that his private life had be- 
come a veritable hell, that Floritchica drove him to 
distraction, and that not a day passed by in which 
quarrels of the most violent character did not take 
place between them. 

So that was why there had been no festal gather- 
ings, and that was why the marriage and all the 
wedding festivities—so eagerly anticipated by 
everyone—had been relegated to the dim and dis- 
tant future. 

One evening I was sitting in my wind-shaken 
coliba, gazing with a feeling of acute distress at 
the burning branches of which my fire consisted. I 
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was able, even at that time, to think out things for 
myself like a full-grown man, and to sum up life 
with a degree of lucidity that was never exceeded 
in later years. 

With my eyes fixed upon the tremulous flames, 
I faced the situation in cold blood. I realized that 
I owed my very existence to one of Cosma’s nu- 
merous caprices—that I was the consequence of one 
of his thousand pleasures. And I hated Cosma. I 
saw myself wasting away in the Archon’s stables, 
thanks to Cosma’s determination to measure his 
strength with that of the Potéra. How far wiser it 
would have been to have followed Ely’s advice 
when he suggested that we should abandon the con- 
traband goods and escape across the marshes. And 
for that reason also I hated Cosma. 

But now I was tortured by a far more terrible 
suspicion—the suspicion that Cosma was not suf- 
fering to any great extent by my detention. It had 
not affected his own free and joyous life in any way, 
for he was quite indifferent to the fate of others, 
appropriating to himself anything and everything 
that took his fancy, and scoffing at his own existence 
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as he scoffed at those he crushed on every side. And 
there surged up in my heart a bitter feeling of re- 
sentment as though Cosma were an enemy. 

Black despondency swept over me. Life had no 
further significance for me. Prison or the free 
forest, happiness or suffering seemed equally absurd 
in my eyes. 

The fire was slowly dying down, even as my de- 
sire to live, when the door of my coliba was pushed 
open. Floritchica stood on the threshold. 

She was wrapped in a fox-skin shuba. The collar 
was raised above the shawl which covered her 
head, and from which her face emerged like the 
face of a southern Madonna. Her eyes looked wan, 
and I was struck by the look of suffering that was 
stamped upon her face. 

After shaking off the snow, she sank on the 
edge of my pallet. I immediately offered her my 
stool. She was silent, as though I had not spoken, 
but she looked at me. I looked at her. We looked 
at each other for a long, long time. And then I 
turned my back on her and took no further notice of 
her. I never gave her another thought. The most 
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beautiful southern Madonna in a fox-skin shuba 
means very little to a boy of fifteen who is eating 
his heart out in prison! * ~ 

After a while two hands, softer than the softest 
velvet, were laid upon my face. Floritchica gave 
vent to her grief in words that were inspired by 
God, and in a voice that seemed to come from 
heaven. 

“Child of the forest! . . . Child of love! ... 
You are the outcome of illusion. You are beautiful, 
you are intelligent, you are proud. And you prefer 
death to slavery. The colour is fading from your 
face in a coliba surrounded by high walls, when 
yours, by right, is the vast, illimitable palace which 
the oaks have raised aloft upon the mountain tops. 
Your eyes are fixed upon a miserable fire of 
smouldering branches, when they should be contem- 
plating the blazing forest fires. ... From the 
heights from which the eagle looks down upon the 
world, you have fallen into a stable. . . . But per- 
haps there is justice in all this; how often are not 
children called upon to expiate their parents’ sins!” 

“Who are you, you witch, who think that chil- 
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dren are called upon to expiate their parents’ sins?” 

“I am she who sought after perfect happiness, 
who longed to dream with open eyes upon the sun, 
-and whose eyes the sun has scorched.” 

A perfumed breath stole over my face, feverish 
lips kissed my forehead, and Floritchica disappeared 
as she had come. My. fire went out.—The coliba was 
wrapped in darkness. 


* * * 


IT was the end of March. The weather was fine. 
The inclination to lie down, to yawn, to listen to the 
larks, was irresistible. But no larks sang at the Court 
of the Archon Samourakis. | 

The tiny insects crawling on the ground, the 
serfs, the horses, the Albanians, the Archon himself 
and his Floritchica—one and all were possessed of 
the same desire, the desire to emerge from their 
winter quarters and get into the open air. The 
Archon never took much exercise; he spent most of 
his time lying on a sofa outside in the pridvor. At 
present his half-closed eyes were fixed upon the prin- 
cipal entrance of the great court, which was wide 
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open and guarded by his armed giants. Floritchica 
was embroidering a handkerchief, and I, seated be- 
side her, was talking to her about mountains, val- 
leys, forests—about all those things that make one 
long to live. I had suffered so dreadfully from the 
cold in my coliba that at last I had come to the con- 
clusion that if the Archon’s mistress wanted me to 
keep her company, I had better do so, and have 
the benefit of sleeping in the palace into the bar- 
gain. 

Yes, I had given in; one generally does give in 
when the curry-comb has been applied to one’s back 
rather too often. 

But I had no duties and wasn’t expected to at- 
tend on anyone. I was a sort of little Archon myself, 
to the indignation of the Albanians and the stupe- 
faction of the slaves. 

The Archon seemed to enjoy my chatter and was 
very indulgent. 

“Tell me, Jeremy—isn’t Cosma afraid of my 
Potéra?” 

“FTe doesn’t care two straws about your Po- 


téra.’’ 
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“Nevertheless we'll get hold of him some day, 
and then the terrible Cosma will have to make his 
choice between my service and the hangman’s rope.” 

“He'll never enter your service. He’d rather 
swing!” . 

“What an accurséd scoundrel! And why is it so 
impossible to entertain the idea of entering the serv- 
ice of a nobleman like myself? I would treat him 
like a freeman, if only for the sake of having him 
at my court.” 

‘Archon! Free men are their own masters, and 
noblemen must do without them at their courts. You 
might as well try to force a watermelon into a 
bottle!” 

“Very well, then I shall have him hanged!” 

“You'll have to get hold of him first!” 


THE sun was shining on the damp earth from 
which the mist was rising on every side. Two men 
suddenly appeared in the doorway. They were two 
of those itinerant monks so frequently to be met 
with in that part of the country, who travel between 
Jerusalem and Mount Athos, collecting money for 
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their monasteries. They were as tall and as well 
set up as the Albanians. Their’beards and hair were 
long and red, their faces were bronzed, their brown 
cassocks were ragged and torn, their boots were 
covered with mud, and both had wallets slung over 
their shoulders. One of them carried an iron box 
under his arm; it was sealed and closed with a pad- 
lock, and it was there that the alms were deposited. 
The other, the taller of the two, carried the book in 
which they kept an account of the alms, and in which 
the names of the charitable donors were recorded. 
As soon as he caught sight of the Archon, he ad- 
dressed him in a loud, stentorian voice. Floritchica 
went white at his first words. As for me, I recog- 
nized Cosma and Ely. 

“All happiness to the Archon Samourakis, 
known far and wide for his generosity! All happi- 
ness to his noble consort, the most virtuous woman 
in Roumania! We, the humble servants of God— 
who pass our lives in fasts and prayers to the glory 
of the Lord and to obtain repose for the souls of 
the faithful—we are here to crave the great 
Archon’s permission to kiss the hem of his robe, 
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fully aware that no man in distress ever made ap- 
peal to his generosity and was not sent away laden 
with gifts!” 

The guards, who were accustomed to the visits 
of these monks, remained quite indifferent to this 
speech, but they admired the Herculean stature of 
the orator. The Archon sat up smiling; he was flat- 
tered. 

“Welcome, venerable Kaloghéris! Draw nigh.” 

With a hypocrisy of which I should never have 
thought them capable, Cosma and Ely threw them- 
selves at the Archon’s feet. I looked at them closely ; 
they were unrecognizable. 

Casting a glance full of meaning at me, and 
with a slight movement of his moustache, Cosma 
continued: “J humbly ask your beloved son to par- 
don me for having omitted to congratulate him. 
May he also be happy, may he inherit the wisdom of 
his father, may he live for many a long year, and 
may he beget heirs to perpetuate the name of 
Samourakis for centuries to come!” 

“I thank you, my good men, for your kind 
wishes; I invite you both to stay here as my guests 
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for the next three days. During that time you shall 
be lodged and waited upon with all due deference. 
For what monastery are you collecting alms?” 

“For the monastery of Saint Hieronymus, on 
Mount Athos,” said Cosma, never taking his eyes 
off Floritchica, who turned her face away as from 
the sun. 

The Archon burst out laughing. 

“It’s really droll. But never have I come across 
such monks as you. No one would imagine that you 
spent your lives in fasts and prayers, but rather that 
you swallowed whole oxen and drank rivers of 
wine.” 

“Tt is the Holy Spirit with which we are in- 
formed that is our true nourishment, Archon.” 

‘““A miracle indeed! I had no idea that the Holy 
Spirit was so substantial. But in that case, how can 
money be of any use to you?” 

“OQ Archon,” cried Cosma, ‘‘we require money 
to raise temples to the Lord and to maintain them; 
we require money to purchase the olive-oil that 
keeps the sanctuary lamps alight, to provide the 


wax-candles, and the incense, and the golden rai- 
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ment with which we adorn the martyrs of the 
Church, and for many other sacred objects 
that are necessary to ensure the repose of our 
souls.” 

“Very well, to ensure the repose of my own 
soul I will give you four imperial ducats.” 

So saying, he slipped the gold pieces into the slit 
of the box that Ely was carrying. Then taking the 
book, he wrote his name in it. 

“Dear me!’’ he exclaimed, as he ran his eye 
down the signatures, ‘‘you have been to the Carc- 
Serdar Mavromyckalis and the Archon Coutzarida, 
and all they have given you is ten silver zlotes 
apiece—what skinflints!” 

“True, O generous Archon. But each man 
purchases a place in heaven according to his de- 
serts.” 

“Theirs will be nothing to boast of.” 

‘Amen. It is your illustrious name alone that we 
shall engrave in letters of gold upon the marble altar 
of our monastery, above which hangs the icon of St. 
Hieronymus, whose garments, cast in gold of twenty- 
two carats, alone weigh thirty kilos. And now, in 
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token of our gratitude, I will-pronounce a Kyriaco- 
dromion.”’ * ree 
Cosma fell back three paces, expanding his chest 
to the utmost; his beard and cassock were agitated 
by the wind, and his eyes were blazing as he thun- 
dered forth the following words: 

‘Man lives but once on earth. And the earth is 
ours. For us did God create the world. For us were 
created the fruit of the tree and the shade thereof. 
For us, the glory of the sun, the juice of the grape, 
and the flesh of lambs. For us the pine forests and 
the lovely tchobanitzas, whose breasts the winds 
have hardened, whose glance is bold and whose de- 
sire is limitless, and it is for us to grasp and to 
possess ourselves of all that lies before our eyes. 
Thus hath God decreed, for man hath need of all 
these things. But woe unto him who helps himself to 
more than he is able to bite off between his own two 
rows of teeth. He will have deprived his fellow- 
creatures of their due, and God shall vent His wrath 
upon him. He shall send the plague into those palaces 
whose walls are made of crystal. He shall bring 


* Kyriacodromion—in Greek: the sermon preached on Sunday. 
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forth the captives from the fortresses where they 
lie imprisoned, and then shall they set fire to their 
gay and brilliant cities. And at the hour of midnight 
He shall bid the bandits come down from the moun- 
tains, and force their way into the room where the 
noble lies asleep; and all his guards, though armed 
to the teeth, shall prove of no avail. . . .” 

“Stop!” cried the Archon, “this Kyriacodromion 
is not to my liking.” 

Then turning to me, he said: ‘“‘Jeremy, take these 
Kaloghéris down to the barracks! It would become 
them better to ask a blessing on my weapons that 
would always ensure their certain victory over the 
bandits.” 

I went downstairs, followed by the two monks, 
still laden with their wallets. Several Albanians 
joined us. And no sooner did we reach the barracks 
than everyone bombarded them with questions. 

“Have you brought any relics from Mount 
Athos? Any talismans? Any sacred objects that will 
bring us luck ?” 

“We have brought all sorts of things,” said 
Cosma, rummaging inside his wallet. “Here is oil 
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that has burned inside the lamp of St. Hieronymus. 
‘Pain ceases from the moment it is applied to any 
aching spot. Here is coral that was found inside 
those fish that inhabit the ocean. Should a woman 
wear it next her breast, she will immediately fall in 
love. Here is sacred wood, a portion of the cross on 
which the Saviour died. For warding off the bandits’ 
bullets, no other talisman is equal to it. And 
here are crosses of mother of pearl, of ivory 
aj 8  weleas 

“Hand them out! Let’s have some of the oil and 
some of the sacred wood. Give us some of the coral, 
and some of the crosses from Mount Athos.” 

Each member of the guard hurriedly secured 
something for himself, paying for it there and then. 
And Cosma distributed his sham relics among them 
with the greatest generosity ! 

The dinner that took place that night in the 
barracks was a memorable one. Cosma, whose pres- 
tige was already considerable, owing to the cordial 
reception extended to him by the Archon, impressed 
the Albanians even more by his foreign vivacity, his 
amusing stories about Mount Athos, and his wit- 
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ticisms, which were far indeed from ecclesiastical ! 
It was the first time that those on guard abandoned 
their sordid réle’ and remembered that they also 
were human beings: they roared with laughter at 
everything. One dish succeeded another. The wine 
flowed in torrents. 

When the fun was at its height, Cosma suddenly 
became serious. ‘‘My lads,” he said, “before going 
any further, my duty obliges me to remind you that 
your master has begged me to invoke a blessing upon 
your weapons to ensure their certain victory over 
‘the bandits. With this object in view I must now ask 
you to carry all your weapons outside, and to pile 
them up beneath the Archon’s windows; it is there 
that I shall bless them as soon as the moon appears 
on the horizon. Let us get rid of this tiresome busi- 
ness first; let us carry the weapons out. And then 
you shall each have a drop of my mastikha from 
Chios.” 

The Greeks went quite off their heads: “Mas- 
tikha from Chios! Have you really brought us some 
mastikha from Chios? From Chios, where Homer 
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was born! There’s no wine like it! What a piece of 
luck for us!” 


Pe aa! 


In less time than it takes to smoke a cigarette, 
the harquebuses, pistols, and yataghans were 
heaped up helter-skelter -beneath the Archon’s win- 
dows. 

Attracted by the noise, he opened one:of them. 

“What is the meaning of this hubbub ?” 

“It is here that the weapons are to be blessed,” 
said Cosma. 

‘*The devil it is! The blessing is all very well, 
but this will be the ruin of the flints, and of the 
cocking-pieces of all the rifles!” 

“Have no fear, Archon! Once they are blessed, 
the harquebuses will go off even if you load them 
with sawdust instead of powder.” 

Everyone laughed at this piece of chaff. 

What happened next was this. On our return to 
the barracks, Cosma drew two large wooden gourds 
out of the wallets, each one large enough to contain 
three okas. 

“Here is the mastikha! Just a few drops from 
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the island of Chios! There is hardly enough to give 
you each a glassful, but you must be satisfied with 
that amount, for God created no rivers flowing with 
raki.* Now then! Get out your bowls!” 

And into each man’s bowl he carefully poured 
the promised portion. 

Then, raising the bowls on high, while Cosma 
and Ely held the gourds, they all cried with one 
accord: “Long live the Orthodox religion! Here’s 
to the health of the Archon and his guard! May 
victory always attend their weapons!—E£viva!” 

“Evival s 

And then they drank. 

“We will now give the rest of the mastikha to 
the men on guard,” said Cosma. 

And we left the room. Once outside, Cosma 
caught hold of my arm. “‘Go and fetch two great 


armfuls of shavings and a can of olive-oil, and place 


them near the heaped-up weapons.” 
“But ” 


*Raki, from the island of Chios—brandy, flavoured with the 
aromatic resin of the lentisk; a favourite liqueur in the East. 
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“Don’t be afraid. All is finished. What yet re- 
mains to be done is easiest.of all.” _ 

That night was like hell upon earth! Total de- 
struction on every side, while Nature was in the very 
act of rising from the dead. Seventy-six men strong 
enough to uproot the tallest trees were now stag- 
gering on their feet like columns about to crash to 
the ground. On the two rows of carpet-covered 
benches which served the purpose of two long, inter- 
minable beds, in the barracks, and on the floor, hu- 
man beings, created for life and all its joys, lay 
writhing in agony, their mouths covered with foam, 
their eyes starting out of their heads, and sur- 
rounded by the revolting remnants of the food they 
had been unable to keep down. Their cries were 
enough to wake the dead. 

The damp poplars, stripped of their leaves, 
seemed to be trembling with horror. Two ferocious 
Greeks who, alone of all the men, had refused to 
touch the fatal mastikha, lay in the vestibule of the 
palace, stabbed to death and bathed in their own 
blood. 
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Cosma emptied the can of olive-oil over the — 
wood and over the shavings, which he then set on 
fire. The weapons were immediately seized by the 
flames. The windows of the Archon’s room were lit 
up by the blaze. And then we broke into his private 
apartment. : 

He was in bed, lying beside Floritchica, whose 
face was the colour of chalk. On seeing us standing 
before him like executioners, he believed himself to 
be the victim of some horrible nightmare. 

‘‘What is the matter ? How did you get in again? 
And why? ...:.” 

“Another miracle of the Holy Spirit. And we 
are here to finish the Kyriacodromion for your bene- 
fit,” said Cosma, drawing out his pistol. 

“The bandits!” 

“What did I tell you? ‘He shall bid the bandits 
come down from the mountains at the hour of mid- 
night, and they shall force their way into the room 
where the noble lies asleep surrounded by guards 
armed to the teeth’—do you remember, Archon?” 

“Ho there! Arvanitakia! To arms!” 


“And then shall the nobles cry in vain for help! 
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i eaten shall they know to their cost that all they have 


‘acquired by the strength-of others shall be wrested 
from them by the strength of others.’ ” 

“Who are you, you accurséd Kaloghéros? A 
bandit turned monk?” 

‘No, Archon. A monk who has always been a 


bandit !”’ 


On the mountain path that slants down to the 
great high-road leading to Calarasi, and on a pitch- 
black night, our four horses were advancing with 
considerable difficulty in single file. Cosma led the 
way. And we heard him say to Floritchica: “Your 
breasts shall be hardened, lashed by all the winds of 
heaven. . . . Your body shall be bathed in the tor- 
rents, dried by the sun in the open air, and impreg- 
nated with the fragrance of all the lilies of the field. 

. And you shall be loved of Cosma.” 

Then, suddenly pulling up, he looked back at the 
palace of the Archon Samourakis, which was en- 
tirely wrapped in flames, and muttered cruelly: “One 
nest of vipers less.” 
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For one whole week we travelled towards the : 
south, following the course of the Jalomitza and 
that of other rivers, and always avoiding the 
thoroughfares. The horses’ hoofs sank deep into 
the mud, which was soft as bread soaked in water. 
Fine and uninterrupted rain obliged us to crouch for 
hours on end beneath our tents. And then we were 
all depressed. But no sooner did the sun break 
through the clouds, no sooner did the warm winds 
of April inflate our cloaks, than we were gay once 
more and overflowing with life. 

Disguised as a shepherd, it was Ely who fetched 
bread and wine from the nearest villages, while we 
went after hares. At night we hid in the brushwood 
or in the marshes, each of us keeping watch in turn 
and tending the fires that burned before our tents. 

Never once during the whole journey did Cosma 
question me about my life at the Archon’s court. He 
was entirely absorbed by Floritchica. This vexed me 
a good deal. 

“Didn’t he even worry about me during those 
two years?” I asked Ely one evening, while we were 
resting. 
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“Very little.” 

“Then he hasn’t much heart.” — 

“Yes, he has, but his generosity is like the gen- 
erosity of wine: it only warms those who happen to 
be present. Cosma’s generosity can warm, but it can 
also freeze. There are two sides to his character.” 

Ely had lowered his voice till I could hardly 
hear a word he said. Cosma did not trouble to lower 
his! His tent was next to ours, and we caught these 
words: ‘‘No other woman shall I ever love as I love 
you, O Floritchica. . . .” 

A smile passed over Ely’s face. He looked sad. 
His eyes shone in the dark as he gazed into the 
flames of the fire that was burning at our feet. 

“Jeremy,” he said, in a muffled voice, seizing my 
hand and pressing his face to my breast, “Jeremy, 
Cosma is a demon. Did you hear what he said to 
that woman? Well, I have heard him make that self- 
same declaration to scores of women. And by the 
Lord, may I die this moment if he has ever lied, or 
if he has ever been sincere! To all of them has he 
been tender and loving as a turtle-dove—to all of 
them has he been generous as the rain that bathed 
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the sun-baked earth. And to all of them has he been 
ungrateful, and indifferent to their tears as death 
itself. 
“Listen, Jeremy, to the story I am going to tell 
you. Then you may be able to understand him better. 


“ABOUT a year after that fight with the Potéra, 
when you were taken prisoner, we went to Moldavia 
to avenge the inhabitants of a district that was be- 
ing terrorized by a cruel governor. According to his 
usual custom, Cosma separated himself from our 
own men, and he and I, disguised as pedlars, made 
our way to the tyrant’s court. His guards had gone 


to swell the ranks of the Potéra that was on the 
tracks of a remarkably brave haiduk who was 


spreading death among the satraps of Moldavia. 

“Our instructions were as follows: ‘You will 
find a score or so of cowardly servants at the court. 
Bind them hand and foot. You will receive assist- 
ance.’ 

“We certainly found the servants, but as for 
binding them hand and foot, it was rather the con- 
trary that took place, for no sooner had we deposited 
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our bales on the ground than Cosma became infat- 
uated with a simple country girl whose eyes troubled 
and fascinated him to such an extent that, there and 
then, he conceived a violent passion for her, which 
upset all his plans. 

“That evening, as she led us to the haystack 
where we were to spend the night, she said to 
Cosma: ‘Pedlar! beneath your disguise the cold steel 
lies hidden, but do not kill my master, for he has 
been good to me.’ 

“Cosma cried: “Tell me, O child, who came into 
the world at that season of the year when the cher- 
ries bid us taste and see how sweet they are, when 
the meadows call upon us to lie down and rest, and 
when the birds proclaim their right to love—tell me, 
what kindness did the tyrant show you, and I will 
forget the number of his transgressions and the 
retributive justice which I came here to deal this 
night.’ 

“Yes, Cosma, you must put all those things out 
of your mind, for my master tore me out of the claws 
of a carrion bird, and restored me, intact, to liberty. 
“You shall live here, and do as you like, and you 
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shall be free to love whomsoever you please,” he 
said to me. That carrion bird is his agent. There is a 
new moon tonight, and tomorrow at day-break he 
will pass along the road that lies here before us, in 
order to remit to his master the tithes that are his 
due. He will be alone, on horseback. Go and meet 
him and lodge the bullets intended for the master 
inside the servant’s body. And take his gold—And 
with that gold buy cattle for the needy peasants.— 
And then I will be your slave.’ 

‘That night as we were smoking our pipes and 
looking at the stars, I said to Cosma: ‘Shall you 
follow the advice of that demon, Cosma?” 

“Yes, Ely, I shall follow the advice of that 
demon, for I love that demon, and I mean to make 
her mine.’ 

“*Will you let yourself be led by folly ?’ 

““T would let myself be led by the Devil him- 
self ; 

‘And you will risk your life in order to strike 
the evil at the foot, instead of attacking it at the 
head.—Cosma, you are strong, but you are making 
a great mistake.’ 
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“Ely, you are always right, but you are too 
reasonable for me. You bore me. Stand up!’ 

“T stood up. Cosma jumped on my back, and I 
went round and round the haystack till I was out of 
breath and fell to the ground. Then we both sat 
down again. 

“Now you may give me your opinion, Ely.’ 

“And this is what I said, while Cosma vio- 
lently smote his breast, listening to me at the same 
time. 

‘‘“Cosma—if you wish to be a hero, you mustn’t 
do things by halves. You have the reputation of be- 
ing a hero, but you are nothing of the sort. You are 
worshipped, and you yourself worship nothing—or, 
rather, you worship too many things. And this is 
what will be said all over the country after we have 
taken our departure tomorrow: Cosma came to slay 
the dragon that was devastating these regions, and 
he killed only an adder. Is it perhaps because the 
adder wished to swallow a worm and because the 
worm found, favour in his eyes? That is what will 
be said all over the country, and the country’s judg- 
ment will be justified. And you will have put yourself 
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in the wrong. And a hero ought never to put himself 
in the wrong.’ 

“Next morning we were lying in wait behind the 
bramble hedge that ran parallel with the high-road 
along which the adder was to pass. The worm was 
with us. Cosma was stroking her head; he was burn- 
ing with desire, for this worm, alas, was a daughter 
of the Sun, a glowing ember, only too capable of set- 
ting a man’s passion on fire. 

“Tt is of you, Cosma, that I have dreamed since 
my earliest childhood.’ 

‘And ’tis you I have sought, belovéd, since the 
world began.’ 

“But you will kill the man whom I shall pres- 
ently point out to you!’ 

“ “Yes, I shall kill him, for my ears are on fire 
and my temples are throbbing. And so long as my 
ears burn and my temples throb on your account, I 
will kill anyone or anything you please, whether 
guilty or innocent.’ 

‘ “How brave you are, Cosma!’ 

* “Yes, my little one, I am brave, and I am at 
your feet.’ 
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“Just then a man came riding along. He was 
walking his horse, and a*bag was fastened to his 
saddle. He was in his shirt-sleeves, and his shirt was 
spotless; his head was bare, and he was singing out 
of sheer good spirits, with all the zest of a fine, 
healthy man. All of a sudden he started, turned his 
head in every direction, and laid his right hand on 
his pistol. He had heard our horses neighing close 
by. But his anxiety was not of long duration, for the 
girl shut her eyes and threw her apron over her face, 
while Cosma, taking deliberate aim, put a bullet 
through his body. The man fell back, and the horse 
bolted, galloping madly down the road illuminated 
by the golden rays of the rising sun, and dragging . 
the body of his master after him; his foot had caught 
in the stirrup and his fractured head was sweeping 
the dusty road. 

“Cosma now rose to his feet and stood before 
his demon. 

“‘ ‘Woman, are you satisfied? Is there anything 
else you wish for? Would you have me kill my 
brother, or my horse, trembling yonder in the glade? 
Tell me, what do you desire?” 
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‘“¢Tis you yourself whom I desire, Cosma 
“ ‘And you shall have me, Eternity! You shall 
have me while my ears burn and my temples throb 


on your account.’ 

‘A few moments later an old peasant appeared 
on the scene with our two horses. Cosma gave him 
four purses of gold. 

“ “Ts that all, Cosma ?” 

‘“**That is all, my man, for the present.’ 

‘ “But you haven’t done your entire duty.’ 

‘““‘T recognize no duties—those who are gener- 
ous owe no man anything.’ 

‘“‘We mounted our horses. Cosma rode ahead, 
with his Eternity—of one day—in his arms. Behind 
him, at a distance of about twenty paces, I rode si- 
lently, meditating upon the solitariness of each indi- 
vidual man. 

“Travelling along steep and rocky forest paths, 
upon which the horses slipped continually, crushing 
the moss beneath their hoofs, beneath trees whose 
branches dropped great drops of rain upon our 
heads, and across vast stretches of open country, 
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when they tore with us through space, we gradually 
descended to the mouth ofthe Sereth. 

“The first evening we halted at the edge of a 
wood, a savage wilderness which we couldn’t take 
the risk of crossing by night. At our feet, intermin- 
able waste lands, where God Almighty cultivated 
delicate and fragrant perfumes for the delight of 
His grateful butterflies. 

“And now the full moon rose in the firmament 
of heaven, flooding the forest with mystery, the 
country-side with grasshoppers, and the heart of 
Cosma with impiety. Yes, that evening Cosma was 
impious in my opinion, and cruel as an enemy, for he 
asked me to play the flute to his demon, when he was 
perfectly well aware that I never played except to 
the glory of God or in honour of liberty. 

“She had said: ‘Were the sounds of a flute to be 
heard at this moment, the heavens would open and 
the angels would descend to sing God’s praises.’ 
Cosma started, and I saw his face by the light of the 
moon: it was red and swollen and looked as though 
he had been fanning the flames of a fire with his own 
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breath. I understood his impetuous request, but I 
looked down and was silent. My whole soul revolted 
at the thought of granting it. 

<<Play ely!’ 

“ “For whom?’ 

“Play for my Eternity!’ 

“Your Eternity is a very limited one, Cosma.’ 

‘““T imited, Ely, but all-powerful as the lightning 
that sets the world ablaze.’ 

“I drew my flute out of my belt and passed my 
tongue over the holes. And then I played 

‘And no sooner did the night vibrate with those 
first sounds than the heavens opened, and the angels 


sang—for the voice of the little demon poured forth 
a stream of melody that was far more beautiful than 
the song of any nightingale. My hair stood on end 
beneath my cap. I began to think that hell must be 
diviner far than paradise, and that there was more 


piety in a singing demon than in any angel at prayer: 


‘No man can capture me, 

I make a free gift of my soul. 
There is no tyrant God, 

My heart is ignorant of sin... .’ 
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Thus sang the demon.—And her voice rose above 
the murmur of the forest and the grasshoppers’ 
concert. And then I forgot my oath, I betrayed my 
God, and I played like a madman. I played till the 
salt drops of perspiration scorched my eyes. And 
when I paused to wipe my face, I saw that Cosma 
had vanished with the demon, and that I was alone. 
Night and silence held me in their embrace, but I 
was alone—as we all are here below. 

“We continued our journey pursued by continual 
rainy weather. Not only the horses, but we ourselves 
were dripping like rats just emerged from the water. 
To protect his belovéd, Cosma rode in his shirt- 
sleeves and threw all his own wraps over the girl, 
who was thus transformed into a wet and shapeless 
bundle. We spent the nights in caves. And it was 
then that the devotion of Cosma knew no bounds. 
It was he who went alone in search of dry wood, he 
who lighted the fires, dried the clothes, prepared 
hot drinks and—stripped to the waist and looking 
like a veritable savage—polished the weapons and 
loaded them with dry powder. 

‘“‘At last we reached our goal, the mouth of the 
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Sereth, that accurséd spot where, one year ago, we 
had fought the Potéra to whom the ferryman had 
betrayed us. The hour was at hand for the rascal to 
answer for his betrayal with his own life. 

“His account was soon settled, but complications 
arose, and a double drama ensued, thanks to the 
tangled skein of destiny. 

“Hidden, all three of us, in a ditch near the head 
of the bridge on the Moldavian side—Cosma, his 
loaded gun in one hand, was keeping a sharp look- 
out for the traitor, while the horses were grazing a 
hundred paces away. 

“The woman, whose love star was to set that 
very day, said: ‘What are we doing here, Cosma?” 

“*You will soon see. I am going to pay a debt.’ 

‘Do you always pay your debts, Cosma?” 

*<Sometimes, yess \s- .” 

“The man came in sight; his hands were in his 
pockets; he turned to the right, then to the left, and 
walked straight up to Cosma’s gun in order to fulfil 
the destiny written on his forehead. But just as 
Cosma was taking aim, the woman went white, and, 
seizing his arm, she cried: ‘Stop! He is my brother.’ 
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“Blue with rage, Cosma threw her to the ground 
with the butt-end of his gun. ~ 

“ “Ffe may be your brother, but he is my enemy.’ 

“And he shot the ferryman dead; the warning 
had come too late. The sister, crying aloud, rushed 
to her brother’s assistance, though he was no longer 
in any need of it, and threw herself over his body, 
wailing and weeping. : 

‘Then, as we drew near, she stood up and faced 
Cosma. 

“You have killed my brother!’ 

““T have killed a spy. Do you think I limit my- 
self to land-agents ?’ 

“* Tt is he who saved me from the land-agent. 
He couldn’t have done me a greater kindness.’ 

‘* “And he couldn’t have done me a greater in- 
jury: he delivered me into the hands of the Po- 
téral’ 

“The girl knelt down beside the corpse and be- 
gan to pray. We went in search of the horses. On 
our return Cosma laid a purse full of ducats on the 
ground and said to his Eternity—of just one week: 
‘When you've finished praying, you can bury your 
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brother. Then you can go and bury yourself in a 
convent, where you can go on praying to the Lord; 
it will give you no trouble and will do you no harm, 
for He has plenty of brothers like yours, and isn’t 
afraid of spies.’ 

“A little later, as we were galloping across the 
country, Cosma said with conviction: ‘Women were 
created for the sole purpose of coming between man 
and his destiny!’ ” 


E|LY was silent. His face, which was only par- 
tially visible in the firelight, wore an expression of 
childlike astonishment. 

“Jeremy,” he said, “give a thought now and 
then to these strange turns and twists of life.” He 
said nothing more, and, wrapping his ghéba round 
him, he threw himself on a heap of stubble. 

I remained alone inside the tent, which flapped 
in the light wind and made a sound like the plash 
of waves. I didn’t feel inclined for sleep. My 
thoughts dwelt upon all I had lived through, though 
at the same time I endeavoured to catch some sound 


from the tent occupied by Cosma and his Floritchica, 
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but all I heard was the rustling of solitary things. 
My nerves were on edge.'I left the tent, took a few 
steps outside; and the next moment time ceased to 
exist for me. All was harmony—perfect harmony. 
The realm of the reed and the sedge, of the wild 
mulberry-tree, of thousands and thousands of frogs 
crouching upon the water-lilies’ leaves, the realm of 
the drowsy peewits, half asleep, half awake, was 
revelling in the unalloyed happiness of nocturnal 
existence. I heard a carp rise to the surface of the 
water and fall back heavily into its native element. 
The continuous clapping of a crane’s bill fell on the 
air, while at the same time a hawk rent the invisible 
spaces with the mighty flapping of his wings. And 
impelled by the soft caress of the breeze, the tender 
blades of the all-pervading rushes offered up their 
silent thanksgiving to their Creator. 
My mind became a blank. 


A HEAVY hand, heavy as lead, made me start. 
Cosma stood before me, an immense black figure. 
His thick hair fell in disorder about his neck, his 
moustache and beard were tangled, while his bushy 
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eyebrows concealed the rest of his face, with the ex- 
ception of the nose and two big eyes, out of which, 
it seemed to me, there shone both kindness and hap- 
piness. 

There was a note of gravity in his musical and 
deep bass voice as he said, addressing me: “My 
greetings to you, Jeremy, young freeman!—You are 
watching over Cosma’s happiness, and that is well. 
But the hour has struck for you yourself to rest. 
Go!—Cosma will take your place.” 

“You are mistaken, Cosma. I am not watching 
over your happiness. I am living with the marshes.” 

He withdrew a step or two. 

“That’s better still. You accomplish two desira- 
ble things at one and the same time. You think of 
yourself first, and then of me.—But tell me, aren’t 
you nursing a grudge against me in your heart?” 

“Yes, I am.” 

Cosma stretched forth his mighty arms till the 
earth itself appeared to shrink. 

‘‘When one bears a grudge against a dear one, 
the best way to exterminate all hatred and to re- 


instate love is to fight him at once. Anger that gnaws 
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slowly at the heart-strings hurts infinitely more than 
any blow dealt by love. Here is a heart so full of 
happiness that no hammer blow could ever destroy 
it; hit me, Jeremy.” 

I hit him with all my might. Cosma never 
winced. 

“Hit hard!” 

I hit him again. I was crimson with rage. 

“Again!” 

I raised my hand to do so—— But that radiant 
And, above 
all, those two arms spread out like wings, and only 
waiting to throw themselves round me Ah no! 

I threw myself on his breast and hid my face 
against it. His body was still wet with perspiration. 
Cosma took me in his arms and stroked my hair. 

“What is the matter, Jeremy? For what do you 


face, that splendid powerful throat 


blame me?” 
“You are too happy, Cosma, and your happiness 
makes me feel too lonely.” 
He made no answer, but I felt his heavy arms 
slip down each side of his body, while his heart beat 
with the violence of a hammer and the regularity of 
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a clock. Then, seating himself Turkish-fashion, he 
bade me follow suit, filled his pipe, lighted it, and 
spoke to me more or less as follows: 

“‘Cosma’s happiness, my lad, can only bring lone- 
liness and emptiness into the lives of others. It is 
like the hurricane that uproots the trees laden with 
blossoms, and tears away the tender petals—that 
turns aside the course of the rivulet murmuring 
happily in its bed, and scatters death among the 
beasts of the field. It absorbs every living thing. 
Later on, that same hurricane will hurl itself against 
some mighty range of rocks, only to become their 
prisoner, or it will be engulfed by some yawning 
chasm filled with waters that reflect the everlasting 
heavens. But the hurricane can also be generous, for 
where it passes, life is renewed and strengthened. I 
am like the hurricane. Perhaps a trifle more un- 
grateful, a trifle more unjust. Try to realize that it 
is only the ordinary, everyday things of life that can 
be shared in common. The moment a man is too 
happy, he stands alone, and he is equally alone when 
he is too unhappy. That is a positive fact; anyone 


can jump after you into a little ditch, but no one 
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follows you into the abyss. Perfect happiness is a 
sort of whirlpool. Were not you yourself, just now, 
wrapped up in your dreams to such an extent that, 
forgetting all possibility of danger, you allowed me 
to take you by surprise? Which of your companions 
could have gone with you so far? Which of them 
followed me into the rat-trap of the Archon Sa- 
mourakis when it suddenly occurred to me the other 
day to set you free? Ely? Ely followed me. But 
Ely is my guardian angel, to whom I never pay the 
slightest attention. And he always follows me in 
spite of himself. This can only be accounted for by 
the fact that on the day our father begot us, that old 
goat took it into his head to fertilize his harem with 
nothing but the germs of madness. And thus there 
came into being myself, Cosma, a specimen of erotic 
madness; Ely, a specimen of wisdom gone mad; 
Kyra, our sister, a specimen of coquetry gone mad; 
and finally our youngest brother, who was madness 
personified; he hanged himself, because in all prob- 
ability he didn’t know what else to do with his life. 
And yet I can’t be sure of even that, for he was so 
passionately fond of cakes stuffed with nuts that he 
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howled with delight whenever they were taken out 
of the oven. Who knows whether his mouth wasn’t 
stuffed full of cake when he hanged himself ? Every 
man should be willing to die for what he himself is 
mad about. But he should never mix himself up in 
the mad proceedings of others.” 

Cosma was staring at his tent as he said these 
words. There was a gleam of madness in his eyes. 
It was the midnight hour. The moon had risen to 
the height of three spears above the horizon, and 
the disk of its dead fires was turned full on Flo- 
ritchica, who stood motionless at the door of the 
tent, gazing up at it, with her arms crossed upon her 
breast. She was wrapped in a chlamys of white silk, 
and her long, black hair flowed over her shoulders 
like a stream of tar. 

At the sight of this beautiful apparition Cosma 
fell on his knees with his face to the ground, and his 
arms outstretched like a Mohammedan at prayer. 
He remained for some time in this attitude. Then, 
as though overwhelmed, he rose slowly, stood up- 
right, and raised his bare and mighty arms to 
heaven. At that moment even Floritchica struck me 
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as less imposing, while everything else looked mean 
and shrunken. As for Ely,«who just then emerged, 
yawning, from the other tent, I could think of him 
only as a poor man, in a poor gheéba. 

We all had our eyes fixed on him and I am cer- 
tain that the same thought struck us all—namely, 
that Cosma could easily have crushed us to death by 
merely allowing himself to fall upon us. Yet none of 
us felt afraid of him. 

He went up to Floritchica and put his arm round 
her waist. He carried her along as though she had 
been a feather. Her slippers hardly touched the soft 
carpet of grass on which we had planted our tents. 
And together they took a few steps in perfect 
rhythm. But seeing this fragile creature and this 
untamed outlaw side by side was like witnessing the 
seduction of a nymph by a satyr. 

It was in this place and at this moment that 
Cosma’s cup of happiness brimmed over. Turning 
his fiercely expressive face to the moon and pressing 
both hands to his breast, he said, in a deep and 
heavy voice that caused even the horses to raise 
their heads: ‘“‘Why does my heart long to break its 
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bonds? Why does this wretched body seem too nar- 
row to contain it? Why is it suffocated by my 
blood ?” 

Taking the hand of his mistress in his own, he 
avowed his fear: ‘“Floritchica! You are the abyss 
that engulfs the desire of man! But do you know at 
least what constancy means? We are leaving this 
place very soon, as soon as the moon rises, and to- 
morrow at day-break we shall reach the camp. 
Thirty good fellows are impatiently awaiting our 
arrival. Each one of them an outlaw, unafraid of 
death. One law alone do they acknowledge, the law 
that bids each man satisfy his own desire—the one 
supreme aim of life. Any law that disputes their 
right to do so they are prepared to oppose at the risk 
of their lives. That is why I call them heroes. They 
are even greater heroes in the eyes of women, whom 
they fascinate with their fiery glances, like those of 
goaded bulls, with their pointed moustaches that 
pierce from afar, with their flowing beards that 
caress the down upon their cheeks, with their 
breeches drawn tight across their flanks, and with 
their accursed and insatiable desires.” 
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And then Cosma demanded the impossible! 

“Floritchica, little flower..gathered by every 
handsome lad, suffer no man to gather you. I am 
not only the chief of these men. I am their god; but 
where a woman is concerned, it is not enough to be 
a god. And I wish to remain the same Cosma I have 
always been, and to die the same Cosma. Swear, 
Floritchica, swear that you will always be faithful 
to me!” 

Floritchica laughed triumphantly, and her laugh 
was like the sound of sleigh-bells in winter; and in 
response to that laugh the moon threw a silver veil 
across her body that lit up the whole swamp. 

“Cosma, Cosma, strong-armed Cosma, fighting 
upon nine frontiers.—You ask a thunderbolt to ex- 
plode inside a saucepan? You ask an oak to spread 
its branches beneath a bed? You ask the earth to re- 
sist the plough that tears it up? to refuse the seed 
that fertilizes it? Ha! ha! hal...” 

Opening wide her arms, from which there hung 
long, flowing sleeves, and looking like a swan poised 
for flight, she ran towards the tent, while Cosma, 
whose face had become livid, walked heavily across 
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towards Ely, to whom he said, in a low voice: “Ely, 
what do you make of the answer that woman gave 
me just now?” 

Ely bent his face towards his. 

“T say the woman was right. There was justice 
in the answer she gave you, and you only got your 
deserts.” . 

Cosma, who was quite beside himself, shouted: 
‘““May the devil take you with your ‘justice’ and your 
‘deserts.’ That isn’t what I want to know.” 


“What do you want to know?” said Ely 
calmly. 


Cosma whispered in his ear: ‘Ely, don’t you 
think that woman may be the tchobanitza we saw in 
the pine forest seventeen years ago?” 

“Maybe, Cosma—it is just possible that it may 
be she. But I am not certain. Besides, what is to be 
gained by finding out? If she really be the tchoba- 
nitza of the pine forest, remember your own pride 
that night. And if, in your opinion, she is still more 
desirable now than she was seventeen years ago, it 
only means that a woman and a horse are alike in 


one respect: running wild improves them.” 
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Cosma fell into deep thought; he even forgot 
the pipe in the corner of his-mouth. 

And by the time the moon was in the zenith we 
had abandoned our last halting-place and were mak- 
ing our way through a tangled mass of reeds and 
sedge, whose sticky leaves covered us all over with 
slime. 


No one spoke. 


** * oK 


N 0 one spoke.—And yet, my God, that silence 
should have been broken at any cost. By words? 
No—by shouts, by blows, by raids and plunder, by 
wholesale destruction. 

What was needed at that moment was an earth- 
quake that would have laid open yawning chasms, 
or a shower of monster hail-stones that would have 
raised great lumps on our heads, or an unequal fight 
with the Potéra that would have ended in our being 
routed and covered with wounds, or a thunderbolt, 


or the plague, or any other calamity that would have 
prevented the silence during which Cosma’s brain 
sowed the seeds of his own ruin. 

Of course I had no idea of what was going on. 
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Ely had his doubts, and Floritchica had hers. But 
no sooner had the night departed, no sooner had 
the dawn thrown its white shroud over our faces, 
than we were enlightened. 

We happened to be crossing a stretch of desert 
land and were riding slowly, in single file, along the 
tortuous road. Floritchica, who lay in Cosma’s arms, 
and whom he carried on his own horse, was dozing, 
shivering slightly, but offering no resistance whatso- 
ever to the jog-trot of the horse, while Cosma, ap- 
parently unconscious of all else in the world, was 
scrutinizing his treasure with a look of ferocity in 
his eyes. They were like those of a wild beast, as 
they dwelt upon the face whose regular features 
were those of a virgin, but whose beautiful nose was 
that of a wanton, to wander the next moment over 
the graceful lines of the body that lay revealed be- 
neath the cloak, and that rose and fell as the horse 
trudged along. 

All of a sudden Cosma pulled up and relaxed his 
hold upon his precious burden. Floritchica fell like 
a cushion across her lover’s knees; her eyes were 
open and she was smiling; her hair fell towards the 
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ground. Shoulders, breasts, and thighs were all one 
diabolical harmony. a ee 

Cosma gazed on all these treasures and cried: 
“Is this the ground that has been tilled by so many 
ploughs, and fertilized by so many seeds? And I, 
Cosma, who desired to be its sole possessor, am I 
to listen to such talk as that without departing in- 
stantaneously to cut off the hands of those who have 
dared to tamper with what belongs to me alone?” 

Floritchica folded her arms above her head and 
said with indulgent contempt: ‘‘Yes, Cosma, you 
must be prepared to listen not only to such talk as 
that, but to this into the bargain: Waste lands are 
of no value to anyone, not even to you!” 

And suddenly, with one bound of her sinuous 
body, she leaped to the ground. Ely and I went 
after her. 

Cosma never winced, but the blood rushed to his 
head. Floritchica’s answer had hit the mark. Such 
an affront could not be borne without an outburst 
of fierce anger, and as the shoulders of the woman 
were not equal to the burden, he determined to take 
it upon himself. 
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Before we realized the situation, Cosma had 
slipped to the ground and had thrown himself be- 
neath his horse. Taking hold of one of his hoofs 
and gripping it firmly with both hands, he had 
placed it on his chest. Then he had kicked the an- 
imal in the stomach. Snorting violently, and unac- 
customed to such brutal treatment, the horse had 
trampled on the body of his master. 

Horror-stricken, all three of us rushed to his 
rescue. Cosma’s face was like wax. The blood was 
pouring from his mouth and nose. But in his eyes 
there was a look of kindness, a look of peace. He 
endeavoured to make some response to Floritchica’s 
cries of distress, but a tremendous rush of blood pre- 
vented him from doing so. Quietly closing his eyes, 
he fainted. 

We all thought that he was dead, and carried 
him into the field, where we presently realized that 
he was still breathing; then we washed his blood- 
stained face and brought him back to life. 

Floritchica, whose face had lost some of its 


colour, now laid his head on her lap; separating the 
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hair that was clinging to his face, and kissing him 


tenderly, she said: ‘‘My dearest—my dearest 
Be reasonable! Don’t be so unjust. And don’t ask 
more of life than it is able to give you.” 

Cosma murmured in a hoarse voice: ‘‘What do 
I care for justice—or injustice?—-What do I care 
for what life gives or withholds. The heart that 
beats within my breast is the only life that concerns 
me, and what my heart desires, J desire, even at the 
cost of my life. And I desire to cut off the hands that 
have soiled my property.x—And I mean to cut them 
off!” 

As he said these last words, his livid face became 
suffused with colour. It glowed like polished copper 
beneath the flood of orange-coloured rays that the 
sun, appearing on the horizon, suddenly poured 
down upon it. 

Cosma stared at that quarter of the phosphor- 
escent disk that was mounting slowly upwards into 
the infinite. 

And then, with the effort of a desperately 
wounded man, he leaned forward, spat a great 
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mouthful of blood towards the sun, and said sav- 
agely: “That is for Him who made you—for you— 


for me—for the whole world—and. Me 


He came to a dead stop, and closed his mouth as 
though anxious to catch some sound, but another 
rush of blood forced it open, and poured over his 
breast. : 

He fell back on Floritchica’s knees, with his eyes 
wide open, eyes that shrieked their unbounded 
hatred of life. 

Ely took me by the arm and carried me off to 


the waste land. 
* * * 


“ARE you taking me away so that I may not see 
him die?” I asked Ely after a while. He was watch- 
ing the majestic flight of a huge carrion bird. 

“I don’t think he will die of this wound. Cosma 
is a man who has seven lives. But I think his death 
is not far off; he may die tomorrow, in a week, or 
in a month, for there is an extra maggot in his 
brain that will destroy him. That is a malady from 
which there is no hope of recovery. I’ll explain it 
to you. 
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“In every man’s heart there slumbers an undying 
worm. If a man’s brain be weak, it seldom or never 
wakes, or, should it do so, it is only to yawn and to 
fall asleep again. That man is the sort that knocks 
his foot against the same stone ten times a day, 
flies into a rage, swears, and doesn’t take the trou- 
ble to remove the stone. He is the sort of man who, 
when a door creaks upon its hinges, contents him- 
self with saying: ‘Damn that door,’ but to whom it 
never occurs to apply a little oil to the hinges. No 
doubt he is the man created by Almighty God— 
though I can’t imagine why—at the end of the week, 
when He was exhausted by the creation of so many 
other marvellous things. But the Evil One, who had 
done nothing but hang about criticizing the Creator 
during those six days, took advantage of the Sunday 
and added another maggot to the brain of man— 
the demoniacal maggot, the maggot that causes a 
man to fly into a rage the moment things are not to 
his liking, the moment he is thwarted. Of course 
during the night that had elapsed man had had 
plenty of time to people the world with nincom- 
poops and that is why you come across so few men 
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who take the trouble to ‘worry over anything. Ney- 
ertheless, those men whose brains contained the 
extra maggot arose in quite sufficient numbers to 
upset the world and disturb the divine peace. Things 
came at last to such a pass that St. Peter made up 
his mind to speak to the Lord on the subject. 

‘Tord,’ he said, ‘my shepherd is very different 
from Thine; he is not calm, wise, docile—a good 
lad; he is a rowdy fellow. When a sheep wanders 
from the fold, he goes after it, taking all the dogs 
with him and leaving the rest of the flock to the 
mercy of the wolves. When the cheese is a trifle 
rancid, he throws it in my face, and when a flea bites 
him during the night, he works himself into such a 
state that I can’t get a wink of sleep. His conduct 
is a source of great annoyance to me, O Lord.’ 

“The Creator took His staff, and He and His 
councillor set off together. 

‘“When they arrived at the pasturage, the shep- 
herd of the Most High was fast asleep; his mouth 
was wide open. But he awoke immediately and 
greeted Him with the greatest respect. The Master 
gave him His blessing. St. Peter’s shepherd re- 
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mained seated on a hillock, where he was playing 
the flute so passionately that even the Lord was 
compelled to listen. But after a while He tapped 
him on the shoulder. 

“Tell me, my friend, why do you abandon the 
whole flock for the one sheep that goes astray?’ 

“* “Because it always happens to be one of those 
for whom I care most,’ answered the shepherd 
curtly. This want of reverence displeased the Lord. 

‘“““My lad, you are here to serve. Loving and 
hating is not a servant’s business.’ 

“The shepherd flew into a rage. ‘What’s that? 
Am I not a man first and foremost ?” 

“Then the Lord, to punish his arrogance, threw 
him into a deep sleep, during which He examined his 
brain. 

‘““*Of course,’ He cried, ‘this is the demon’s 
work: there is an extra maggot in this man’s brain!’ 
And He removed it. 

“When the shepherd awoke, he was calm, wise, 
and docile—an excellent, good lad. He asked the 
visitors to excuse him for having been found asleep, 
saluted them respectfully, never gave his flute an- 
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other thought, and from that time forth showed no 
more love or hatred than was becoming in a servant. | 

“That extra maggot of Cosma’s is Cosma’s very | 
life. Were I the Almighty Himself, I would not re-— 
move it. But he will die-—The worm that keeps — 
eternal vigil, and that this woman has awakened, | 
will end by killing him. If, in order to save him, it — 
were only a matter of cutting off the hands of the | 
aristocrat who tampered with what belonged to him, — 
I should be the first to stand by him . 

Ely kept the rest of his thoughts to himself. 

I didn’t know what to think. I only knew that — 
Cosma was very ill and that he was going to die. 
And I felt miserable. 7 

We happened to be in a region that lies between 
Cernavoda and Calarasi, hardly a mile away from 


the forest where our trusty comrades were en- 
camped. They were impatiently awaiting the arrival 
of their chiefs, who, with such courage, had gone to 
deliver me from captivity. They had no idea whether 
we were dead or alive, and had it not been for 


Cosma’s sudden paroxysm of rage, which detained 
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us on the heights, we should have been with them 
by this time. ee 


What was to become of us siecle 
We were in a dangerous spot, close to a broad 


_ thoroughfare, where we might easily be surprised 
_ from one moment to another, for Cernavoda, where 


the ferry-boat plied across the Danube, was only a 
league and a half away. 

I felt desperate. I glanced at Ely. His mind was 
working. His forehead, usually so smooth, was cov- 
ered with wrinkles. There was something in his 


_ measured gait that suggested deep reflection. He 


was entirely absorbed in thought. His ghéba, which 
fell to his ankles, gave him the appearance of a de- 
vout monk. In the still air not a bird was visible. 
The place was silent as the grave. A few thistles, 
dolefully nodding their heads, and several little 
sand-hills, were the only objects that redeemed this 
desert from absolute aridity. 

Ely bent his steps in the direction of one of 
these sand-hills, which we both ascended. When we 
reached the top, from which we were just able to 
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see Cosma and Floritchica seated on the ground, he | 
drew his harquebus from beneath his cloak and | 
said: “We must find out just how ill Cosma is.” 

With that he fired off his gun. a. 

The next moment Cosma was on his feet, both | 
arms raised above his head, which meant: ‘‘Any — 
danger ?” 

Laying hold of the barrel of his harquebus, Ely — 
drew some circles in the air above his head, which — 
signified: ‘‘No cause for alarm.” 

The frown disappeared from his forehead. 

“Ha! All’s well! Once his legs are able to sup- 
port his body: S 


We descended. Sheep had passed that way and 
had left their traces, which he pointed out to me. 

“There must be flocks not far from here. Let 
us see if we can get hold of a lamb.” 

And, as a matter of fact, bordering on the plain 
there was a large meadow, which evidently was 
often under water. It was strewn with willow bushes 
and an immense number of sheep were feeding 
there. 

As we drew near, some savage dogs rushed out 
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upon us. But with one cry the shepherd brought 
them back to his feet, whére ‘they stretched them- 
selves at full length, tapping the ground with their 
tails. 

The man was no bigger than a dwarf. Dark- 
complexioned, covered with hair, his caciula pulled 
down to his eyebrows, with a long sarica that cov- 
ered him from head to foot, he stood there waiting 
for us, resting his chin upon his heavy stick. We 
didn’t know whether he was armed or not, but the 
look of indomitable will that informed this face, 
which had been moulded by a life rich in experience, 
the repose of his body, and, above all, the small 
black eyes that looked us through and through from 
afar, were in themselves enough to impress any man 
who respected human beauty. It is only a coward 
who lays low such a man. Were he to fall, the earth 
itself would shudder. 

When we were within ten paces of him, Ely 
said: ‘“Good-day, shepherd! We are men who wish 
you well.” 

“Welcome, travellers, and may your thoughts 
be as kindly as your words.” 
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“The first thing we wish to know is this: Are 
you the owner of this flock, or only its shepherd?” 

“TI am my own master. This flock enables me to 
live in liberty.” 

“In that case, tell us how many sfanzs we must 
pay you for a lamb large enough to satisfy the hun- 
ger of four healthy people?” 

“Sfanzs, my good fellow, are no proof of 
honesty. Choose a lamb for yourselves. As you want 
it only for food, take one whose wool is inferior to 
the others. And may you enjoy it and think of me 
with gratitude.” 

The sun had accomplished more than a quarter 
of its journey across the vault of heaven when we 
rejoined Cosma and Floritchica, Ely with the lamb 
under his arm. They had pitched their tent and were 
silently lying in the shade. The horses, from whose 
backs the baggage had been removed, were grazing. 
A number of flies had settled on the stains of clotted 
blood. Ely threw some earth over them and then, 
without saying a word, he went far away into the 
bushes, from which he emerged after a long absence 
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with the lamb he had roasted; it was covered with 
cinders and small pieces of butnt wood. 

We had run short of bread, and half a plosca of 
wine was all we could boast of. Ely laid a piece of 
linen on the ground and cut up the lamb. Florit- 
chica, who was evidently starving, drew near and 
sat down, Turkish-fashion. Cosma followed suit, 
but mechanically, without zest—his thoughts were 
far away. 

Ely brought him back to earth. 

Taking off his cap, his long face glowing with 
faith, he said: ‘‘Let us submit, my friends, to those 
laws which have not been framed by the hand of 


bb) 


man. 

Cosma protested: “I refuse to submit!” 

“__and let us accept them as unalterable.” 

“T accept nothing.” 

Ely was somewhat disturbed. He was full of 
indulgence, and had no wish to irritate Cosma, so 
he began to eat without any further ado. 

But when we had all finished our meal, Cosma 
had not swallowed three mouthfuls of food or drink. 
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He was the first to concern himself on this score. 

“Brother Ely, I have entered upon the Year of 
Death. Never, to my certain knowledge, has anger © 
been able to take away my appetite. Brother Ely, 
how do you explain this?” 

Ely looked him straight in the face. 

“Badé Cosma, I think the hour of your death is 
drawing nigh.” ; | 

It was Cosma’s turn to be disturbed, but, sud- 
denly starting back, he said: ‘‘Yes, Ely, the hour of 
my death is drawing nigh, and it is Floritchica who 
will be the cause of it.” 

The woman protested: ‘‘But I love you, Cosma! 
I have always loved you.” 

Cosma echoed her words: ‘You have always 
loved me?—And you were guilty when you came 


to me! - 


‘“‘And how have you treated those, Cosma, who 
came to you innocent?” 

“I forgot them the next day, but that is not my 
affair. That is God’s affair. Let Him account for the 
injustice of man, since it is He who has dowered him 
with insatiable desire and the mania for slaking his 
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thirst at fountains of which no other man has tasted 
the waters.” gorse 

Ely opened wide his eyes, and then he spoke: 
“You're right there, Cosma. If God be just, these 
things are bound to weigh upon His mind. As for 
me, I accept you as you are—madness and all. And 
if, in order to snatch you from death, a revenge, 
utterly unworthy of us, is enough to satisfy you, I, 
for one, will lend you my assistance without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. Tell me, on whom do you wish to 
be revenged ?” 

“On God !—on the whole world!” 

“But it is impossible to wage war against God 
and the whole world. And if Floritchica is the cause 
of your unhappiness, you must not lay the blame on 
mer. 

“T never did Cosma any harm,’ murmured 
Floritchica, ‘but I’ve been to blame with regard to 
others, such as the Archon Samourakis, who was 


” 


burned alive by you 
“So much the better!”’ said Cosma, grinding his 
teeth. 
“or the Pasha of Silistria 
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“The Pasha of Silistria? You have been soiled 


by that dog! And I am sitting here, instead of 


breaking every bone in his body!” 
As he said these words, Cosma sprang to his 


feet, and then something occurred that, in my opin- | 


ion, was like a sudden flood of light. 

All of us had risen. Cosma was livid. 

Putting his hand on my shoulder, he said: “Jer- 
emy, I am suffering. I’ve been insulted. Mine is the 
agony of the gambler who has lost his entire fortune 
and sees ruin staring him in the face. Will you be 
generous? Will you, like Ely, lend me the strength 
of your young arm to commit a base action? For 
the action I wish to commit is base, my boy. I 
would pour molten lead down the throat of the 
Pasha of Silistria. Help me to do so. You are my 
son; it is to me you owe your life, to me you owe 
your liberty.” 

It was then that Floritchica leaped between us 
like a tigress, violently separating us from one an- 
other. 

“That is a lie!” she cried, with her eyes starting 
out of her head. “That is a lie. It is to me he owes 
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his life, to me that he owes his liberty. He is the 
fruit of illusion and must sacrifice his life to a 
dream, for I am his mother!” 

As though we had been struck by the same bul- 
let, all three of us fell back, while Floritchica re- 
mained standing before us like a judge. 

Passing his hand over his face, and visibly ex- 
cited, Cosma questioned her: ‘Who are you, you 
enigma? Are you by any chance the little tchobanitza 
of the pine forest ?—Are you the woman who sud- 
denly appeared before me with an infant in her 
arms, who laid him across my path, and vanished ?”’ 

Floritchica folded her arms across her breast 
and answered his question in a voice that was full 
of tears. It wrung my heart, so acutely did it re- 
mind me of the night she came to see me in my sad 
coliba at the Archon’s Court. 

“T am she who sought after perfect happiness, 
who longed to dream with open eyes upon the sun, 
and whose eyes the sun has scorched. It was you, 
Cosma, who were my sun the night I dreamed that 
dream, and it is you who have taught me to look 
upon life as it really is. Since then I have gone my 
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own way, I have trod the path of my own Calvary, 
and I return to you pure as I never was before. No ~ 
longer do I desire happiness for myself alone. Alas, 
you and I have not travelled along the same path, 
for pity is unknown to you. You only rebel against 
injustice when it touches you, and to gratify one of 
your own desires you would grind the earth to pow- 
der. But I will prove to you, Cosma, that you are 
still the man I worship: you hope that a base re- 
venge may afford you relief, that it may drive out 
the rancour gnawing at your heart; and you would 
soil with blood-stains hands that were meant to 
break chains asunder; what is worse still, you would 
make an ignoble cut-throat of Jeremy, when his 
young heart should only know the thrills of right- 
eous indignation against injustice. Well, I offer to 
lead you myself to the Pasha of Silistria, but only 
on the condition that you obey me. Give me your 
oath of obedience!” 

“Obedience,” said Cosma, as if to himself, and 
bending his head; “yes, Floritchica, I will obey you, 
I who have never yielded obedience save to my own 


will; but this is only another proof to me that I 
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have entered upon the Year of Death. Cosma is no 
longer Cosma from the moment he obeys.” 


* * * 


BETWEEN the folds of a woman’s skirts there 
must lie hidden something of the mystery that pre- 
sided at the creation of the world. 

This idea crossed my mind as I gazed at Florit- 
chica, who rode beside Cosma, while Ely and I fol- 
lowed in the rear. She was riding astride. Her wide 
skirt did not hamper her movements in the least, 
but her legs, in their silk stockings—legs that would 
have turned the head of a disgruntled monk—were 
visible up to the knees. Her body, upright and com- 
pletely at ease, in a sleeveless jacket, swayed grace- 
fully to and fro with the horse’s movement, while 
she turned her head continually from side to side, 
carefully searching the vast plain. And then, fully 
aware that we had promised her implicit obedience, 
I asked myself where that will was lodged that had 
imposed itself on all of us. Was it in the delicate 
little head, or in the folds of the mysterious skirts 
that covered her horse’s flanks? . 
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In comparison with hers the heavy body of 
Cosma, who was no longer in command, appeared 
to be inert. Ely—well, he had neither lost nor 
gained anything. But it was curious, all the same, 
how this woman had suddenly got the better of 
Cosma’s will and Ely’s brain! 

And she declared herself to be my mother! And 
Cosma said he was my father! And now both of 
them were on their way to wind up an affair quite 
beyond my comprehension. Was the Pasha of Silis- 
tria to be called to account for having loved Florit- 
chica before, or after, Cosma? That is what I 
couldn’t make out. Where was he to blame? And 
where did Cosma’s rights come in? And why were 
our companions left to wait for us in such suspense ? 

How mysterious it all was! 

I had begun to feel afraid of Cosma, but now 
the knowledge that he had submitted, relieved me of 
all anxiety. Ely also seemed quite satisfied. I didn’t 
suppose there would be anything very tragic about 
our expedition and thought it would be very inter- 
esting to make the acquaintance of a bona-fide pasha, 
after having known an archon! 
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To reach Silistria it was necessary to cross the 
Danube on the ferry-boat. ‘Floritchica led the caval- 
cade towards the high-road, instead of keeping to 
the little by-road. Cosma having observed that the 
high-road was fraught with peril, our commanding 
officer in petticoats gave him the following whim- 
sical answer: 

“It would of course be far wiser and more pru- 
dent to travel along a more sheltered road, but on 
this vast plain you can see a field-mouse brushing his 
whiskers at a mile’s distance. If we took the little 
by-road, we should only be hiding ostrich-fashion, 
and should probably draw the attention of the pa- 
trol to ourselves. It is far better to stick boldly to 
the road frequented by people whose lives—in their 
own estimation—are blameless, and far better to 
trust to that ounce of luck which sometimes works 
miracles. Do any of you know that story?” 

We had never heard it. 

“Tt is evident,” said she, ‘‘that none of you have 
ever been to school. I'll tell it you. 

“Two men were walking together along a coun- 
try road. One of them possessed a ton of wisdom, 
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the other an ounce of luck. They had left one village 
and had not reached the next when they were over- 
taken by the summer night, whereupon they decided 
to sleep in the open air. The man who possessed the 
ounce of luck threw himself carelessly down in the 
middle of the road. The other, who possessed a ton 
of wisdom, said to himself: ‘A carriage might pass 
along this road and might run over me’; so he made 
up his mind to lie down upon the edge of the field 
that skirted the road. Late that night a phaeton 
drawn by two horses passed that way. The animals, 
seeing the black mass in the middle of the road, 
shied to one side and, in doing so, trampled upon 
the man who was sleeping at the edge of the field. 
‘It is better to possess an ounce of luck than a 
waggon-load of wisdom’ is the exact wording of the 
Roumanian proverb. We also must trust to our 
ounce of luck in order to reach the ferry-boat safely. 
And should it desert us, we can always fall back on 
our guns and on our horses’ legs.” 

Fortunately for us, we were able to dispense with 
the ounce and the ton. We got off scot-free, but I 
was dismayed at the possibility of being involved in 
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an adventure that might lead to a fight with the 
mounted police—which was dispersed all over the 
country in great numbers—on such dangerous 
ground. And why, good God? Cosma was beloved 
of all of us; what the devil was brewing in his mind 
with regard to this pasha? 

I asked Ely if he knew. He answered: ‘‘Cosma 
has entered upon ‘the year of his death.’ He would 
ask the sun to change his course, and he would 
undo all that he has done. That is impossible. And 
Cosma will die. But we must refuse him nothing. 
We must not even refuse to risk our lives in order 
to satisfy this crazy whim of his, for I can tell you 
one thing, Jeremy: folly occupies a larger place in 
our existence than wisdom.” 

Ely’s answer gave me no satisfaction whatso- 
ever, and the idea of meeting a bona-fide pasha in- 
terested me no longer, if to do so meant an encounter 
with the police force. I had only just emerged from 
slavery, and perhaps a similar fate was lying in 
store for me on the other side of the Danube. And 
death itself, for aught I knew. I was thoroughly 
put out and showed it plainly. 
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Cosma soon saw that something was up, guessed — 


what it was, and was brave, sad, heroic; he called 
a halt and, coming up to me, said, with a serenity 
that made my blood run cold: “Only last night did 
I tell you that in our happiest moments, and in our 
moments of greatest distress, we rejoice and suffer 
alone; no human being can follow us. You can see 
for yourself that I was right. I have been stricken 
by misfortune and I am utterly alone. My friends, 
I ask none of you to aid and abet me in my folly. 
Go back, all three of you, and rejoin our troop. 
Ely knows the way. As for me, I shall travel alone, 
along the path into which my misfortune shall drive 
me—alone with my horse, my two harquebuses, my 
four pistols, my yataghan, the clothes I stand up in, 


and my destin Be 


I couldn’t let him go on. I threw my arms round 
his neck and embraced him. He remained as indif- 
ferent and cold to this ebullition of feeling as to the 
words of the others, who assured him of their de- 
votion. But he didn’t leave us. And we set out again. 

Suddenly, as we drew near to the edge of the 
table-land, the Danube appeared before our eyes. 
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It lay below us, in the far distance, grey, clothed 
with bushes, solitary, the friend of every free man. 
As he caught sight of it, Cosma rose in his 
stirrups and began to sing the haiduk’s song. His 
masculine voice was naturally well placed, but there 
was a ring of acute suffering in it. 


Draw nigh with your ferry-boat, tax-collector! 
I’m on my way to see the gospodar.* 

He is rotting away in the midst of his riches 
And he’s all alone—alone as the cuckoo. 

Neica ¢ is young—he’s a haiduk. 

Steer your ferry-boat down the river 

Or I'll send a bullet through your body! .. . 


He had hardly finished his song when an open 
carriage emerged from the valley and began to 
climb up the hill which we were descending. There 
was a momentary feeling of alarm, but we soon 
saw that the driver was the only man in the car- 
riage; he was a local aristocrat and was dressed in 
the same way as those of his class who dwell in the 
lands of the setting sun. He wore a high hat, a stiff 
white collar and cravat, knee-breeches, and a riding- 


* Gospodar—lord. 
+ Neica—I, the elder friend. 
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coat and top-boots. He had shaved off his moustache — 


and wore whiskers. 

Floritchica said: “Don’t be alarmed, I know 
him, he’s a friend of mine.” 

Cosma started. 

“What? That scarecrow a friend of yours?” 


The man was making his way up to us, and from 


some little distance he took off his hat, stopped the ~ 


carriage, and greeted Floritchica in Roumanian, 
which he spoke well and with a refined accent: ““Jou- 
panitza Floritchica, allow me to offer you my most 
respectful greetings!” 

And as Floritchica held out her hand, he kissed 
it, whereupon Cosma dug his spurs so violently into 
his horse’s sides that the animal reared and stood 
up on his hind legs. 

‘‘How long is it since you returned from Con- 
stantinople? We all regretted your absence very 
much.” 

“Ah,” she said, coquettishly, ‘‘you were short of 
women.” 

‘We weren’t short of women, but we were cer- 
tainly short of clever, intelligent women!” 
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Then, throwing a haughty glance at us, he said: 
“Who are these people?” 

“Oh, they are only foresters whom I have taken 
into my service.” 

““H’m—they look more like bandits!” 

“Oh well, foresters are like bandits in some 
respects; they wear beards, carry arms, and seldom 
or never take the trouble to wash themselves.” 

“By the way, talking of bandits, have you heard 
how that haiduk Cosma has been ravaging the 
country? It’s heart-breaking, but our own people 
are to blame in a great measure, for they really 
carry spoliation to an intolerable extent.” 

And then he once more kissed Floritchica’s hand, 
made a low bow, and drove off. 

But Cosma refused to advance. And then we all 
noticed that during the course of this short conversa- 
tion he had gnawed off one side of his moustache. 
Yet he made no single gesture, and was apparently 
quite calm as he watched the figure of the retreat- 
ing boyar out of the corner of his eye. When he 
was distant about fifty paces, he took aim and shot 
him in the back, in less time than it takes to tell. 
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The man rolled over and fell to the ground; horses 
and carriage disappeared across the fields. 

Then Cosma said: “That will teach you, you 
dirty brute, not to kiss the hands of women who 
happen to be in the company of men who ‘seldom 
or never take the trouble to wash themselves.’ ”’ 

Turning to Floritchia, he cried: ‘“You have been 
the mistress of that tailor’s block! Misery of miser- 
ies! I'll have my hands full if I am to go to Stam- 
boul to look up all your lovers, and shoot the lot 
of them!” 

Then he said to me: “‘Go after him, Jeremy; if 
he isn’t dead, finish him off with your pistol.” 

I went and came back—he was dead; his head 
was smashed to pieces. 

Floritchica said: “I have lost all respect for you, 


Cosma, though I still love you; you promised to 


obey me, and o 

“And I forgot to do so. I’m not in the habit of 
obeying.” 

“Well, you have killed one of the best men I 
ever knew, whose only fault was that he was born 


rich, and who thought, like every other rich man 
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of his time, that God Himself intended men to be 
unequal. But he was very different from the others; 
he abolished serfdom on his estates, he established 
hospitals———” 

Cosma, whose nerves were on edge, interrupted: 
“Yes, after skinning his man he offered him a shirt! 
But what do I care about all that? It isn’t that that 
is worrying me.” 

After a long and painful silence, he added: 
“What is the use of going to Silistria to get hold 
of the Pasha: I wanted to punish him. I thought he 
had been your only lover. But you have had lovers 
by the dozen, from here to Tsarigrad. Well then! 
It’s a case of Catch the blind man and put his eyes 
out! No; I’d rather return to the camp. I'll see 
what I’ll do when I get there. That is to say, I'll 
leave everything to chance and do the first thing 
that comes into my head.” 


* * * 


WE reached the camp towards evening, and 
there and then, forgetting Cosma and his threats 
and all my own grievances, I threw myself with 
ecstasy into the open arms of a world that man as 
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yet had not contaminated. Old willow-trees were — 
there, the size of barrels, inside whose enormous 
trunks two men could easily have stood upright. 
Hundreds of little streams, generous veins of the 
generous Danube, crept in and out, fertilizing many 
and many a kilometre of marsh land to which no 
one laid claim and where water plants flourished 
happily, bursting with sap. Fish, birds, and insects 
lived in peace and, notwithstanding wolves and 
foxes, revelled in their existence and respected the 
work of their Creator. 

Man alone, of all animals the most ferocious, 
sows death, misery, and slavery upon his path, when 
with so little trouble—leaving all crime out of the 
question—he might gather so many joys as he 
travels along it. 

I thought our companions looked a little older; 
they thought I had grown taller and handsomer. 

In the midst of a vast island, at a distance of 
six hours’ march from the nearest habitation, they 
had founded a little hamlet; the sentinels having 
advised them of our arrival, they greeted us by 
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firing off ten harquebuses’three times in succession, 
shouting at the same time: “Long live our valiant 
captain and his beautiful companion! Long live Ely 
the sage, and long live Jeremy the brave, who we 
thought was dead!” 

I couldn’t help laughing, for this arisen 
though far more sincere, was exactly like the recep- 
tion given to the Archon when he arrived from Con- 
stantinople with Floritchica, and I thought to my- 
self: ““Freemen or slaves, men think and behave in 
very much the same way. May the devil fly away 
with them!” 

And then I rushed all over the place, half mad 
with excitement. And with very good reason! 

On a slightly elevated area that had been entirely 
cleared, innumerable tents had been set up; they 
were firmly pegged to the ground and each tent 
contained a couch, rushes, hay, and a blanket. Every- 
thing else, weapons included, had been stowed away 
inside the hollow trunks of the willow-trees, and 
hung up as if in cupboards. There was one willow- 
tree to each smuggler. And nearly every woman had 
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one to herself; they were all young and careless, 
and all went about barefoot and covered with © 
mosquito bites. 

They might have been in a small barrack kitchen 
by the way they jostled one another as the dinner- 
hour drew near. The mamaliga * was boiling in sev- 
eral enormous saucepans attached to improvised 
pothangers and was filling the air with a delicious ~ 
smell of maize flour, while the terciu ¢ bubbled up 
and fell down in great drops upon the feet of the 
young cooks. In other pots they were preparing pike- 
ciorba { with onions, parsley, fennel, and borage, 
while carps weighing ten kilos, and sprinkled all 
over with red pepper, were still struggling on the 
skewers to which they had been attached. Half a 
dozen ducks, and as many wildgeese, stuffed with 
garlic, onions, and smoked ham, were also being 
roasted. And so appetizing was the smell that filled 
the whole surrounding neighbourhood that even the 
wolves could be heard in the distance howling with 
envy. 

* Mamaliga—bread made with maize flour boiled in water. 


+ Terciu—the thick juice obtained from the mamaliga. 
+ Ciorba—soup. 
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But drink had to be provided to wash down all 
this food, which close up6n sixty mouths were about 
to attack, and everyone knows that the water of the 
marshes breeds little frogs in a man’s inside! Well, 
there was drink enough and to spare. 

Hidden away beneath a stack of damp sedge, 
where it had been put to cool, there was a vat con- 
taining a hundred vadras * of wine, strong enough 
to carry off the roof of any man’s mouth. Beside it 
was another vat of twenty vadras containing prune 
brandy, which would have restored the dead to life 
had there been any about. 

But fortunately there were none to trouble us 
with their eternal testimony to nothingness. Even 
Cosma, whose soul was sad unto death, forgot that 
there was such a thing as death that evening, and, 
taking his place as their captain at the head of the 
company, he gave the signal to attack. 

Everyone was seated on the ground, in the shape 
of a horseshoe. Every member of the party was at 
liberty to go and cut himself a piece of mamaliga, 
and to fill his troaca t with anything he pleased, 


* One vadra = 15 litres, 
+ Troaca—a hollow wooden plate. 
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after which he returned to his place, eating with his 
plate.upon his knees, using a Jeochka * for the ciorba 
and his fingers for the roast meats. 

As for the wine, the little cofas + went empty. 
and returned full on one uninterrupted pilgrimage 
to the vats containing the liquor. 

With a face as bright as the inside of a water- 
melon cut in half, Cosma—a goblet of tzowica { in 
his hand, like every other guest—made the follow- 
ing speech: 

“Friends, life and death are the two eternal 
works of some creature of God, who with its nos- 
trils kindles and extinguishes every life on earth. 
We did not ask to be born, and for that reason 
owe no one anything. One duty alone is ours. We 
must keep ourselves in good health, and in order to 
do so three things are necessary. We must eat well, 
drink well, and see that we digest well. Let us begin 
by eating and drinking. We can attend to the last 
when we retire to our tents!”’ 


This speech was greeted with shouts of laughter. 


* Leochka—a round wooden spoon. 
+ Cofas—wooden, barrel-shaped cups. 
+ Tzouica—prune brandy. 
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The goblets were emptied down their throats, while 
the tzouica whetted their appetites so successfully 
that “forty lunatics began to fight opposite each 
mouth” ! . 

After the mamaliga cakes had been shaped into 
balls, each man by a clever twist of the hand—and 
by way of saving time—sent them flying down his 
throat like so many projectiles! Their spoons were 
empty long before they reached their lips. And if, 
while devouring the pike and carp, the bones gave 
them too much trouble, they would, without a 
moment’s hesitation, spit out the unlucky mouth- 
ful over their shoulders. Their faces vanished into 
the bottoms of their cofas, and remained there till 
their necks swelled and became blue. And then the 
drinker could think of one thing only, which was 
to reproach Almighty God for having bestowed on 
man so limited a capacity for breathing and for 
having created his stomach on so diminutive a scale. 
To remedy these shortcomings on the part of the 
Deity, the guest who felt that he had not been 
treated fairly would get upon his legs and jump up 
and down without leaving his place in order to send 
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his food to its proper destination, after which he 
would set to work again with greater zest than 
ever. Some of them were sick, which facilitated 
operations, but they were not always fortunate, for 
when their mouths were full, the food was sent up 
to their brain and evacuated through their nostrils. 

Towards the end of our carousal, as ill luck 
would have it, a man turned up just as we were 
about to rest from our exertions. He made his ap- 
pearance at the end of our horseshoe. 

The deputy-chief of the band, who was sitting 
at Cosma’s right hand, got up, drew his attention 
to him, and said: “‘Captain, maybe you have noticed 
the presence of a stranger among us: It is this monk 
who presented himself one day to one of our sen- 
tinels, and whom we have admitted for a time, as 
he is a rebel, capable of devotion, and brave. He 
wishes to drink your health and to ask your defini- 
tive admission.” 

Before us stood a man of middle height; he 
was powerfully built, still young; a fair beard and 
moustache, both well trimmed, framed his spotlessly 
clean, but dull-complexioned face, which was over- 
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hung by a forehead prominent and bald as a melon, 
and was illuminated by two honest grey eyes. In 
a clear voice he spoke more or less as follows: 

“Yes, Cosma, I wish to drink to your health 
first, and then to the health of all here present, and 
I would also ask your permission to join your bands 
of haiduks. But allow me to tell you that the words 
you spoke just now have somewhat disappointed 
me. What? Life and death, the eternal works of 
some creature of God? ... Life and death are 
the works of God, not of any creature of His... . 
And that other insult flung at man, who, according 
to you, has no other duty than that of eating and 
drinking and looking after his digestion! Those are 
the duties of swine! I am disappointed. The people 
hail you as their liberators, and it is thanks to their 
friendly co-operation that none of you are hanged 
from one day to another. They do not prevent you 
from eating and drinking, but, if after having done 
so, it is only to retire to your tents to digest your 
food, then, by my faith, I’m not so sure that you 
yourselves are not nobles! 

“Tonight I am not at liberty to tell you who I 
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am, nor by what road I came here. But what I wish 
to say to you is this: be liberators in deed and in 
truth, and I will be the first to help you.” 

Hardly had he pronounced the last words than 
Floritchica leaped from her place, flew up to him, 
and kissed him on the forehead. 

“It is my own thought that I embrace,” she said 
to him. 

The mistresses of our comrades were highly 
entertained. That sort of woman never thinks. She 
asks only to be amused. But the men who saw the 
gloom that settled on Cosma’s face as a result of 
this incident were very much embarrassed. 

Ely looked pleased. 

Cosma put this question to him: ‘‘What is your 
impression, Ely, of this curious monk ?” 

Ely shrugged his shoulders, and, looking at 
Cosma’s swollen face, he said: ‘“‘My impression is 
that every monk has his own private Kyriacodro- 
mion—which is meant to appeal to women. Remem- 
ber the success you scored with yours last week.” 

The day was on the wane. It was already dif- 
ficult to distinguish one face from another. And that 
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night, as a result of having overeaten themselves, 
I heard groans of every sort and description escap- 
ing from beneath the tents. 


* * * 


AN D here is the end of this story: 

Cosma got up next day in an ugly temper. Stand- 
ing at the door of his tent he cried: “If things go 
on at this pace, we'll have to send for half a dozen 
midwives. Enough of this. Let every female return 
to her mother and be delivered of her brat at home. 
As for us—to arms! to horse! and away!” 

“And I?” asked Floritchica. 

““You—you’re not a woman. You’re a man, a 
haiduk! Fate has sent you to take my place from 
the day I die, and to fill it better than I ever filled 
it. And that day is at hand: last night I dreamed 
that my next shot—discharged by the light of the 
full moon—would miss my foe. It would then be for 
the third time that—by the light of the full moon— 
I should have fired wide of my mark, and my 
ursitele * have decreed that I shall die by the hand 


* Ursitele—the fairies who preside at the birth of a child. 
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of this last enemy. This will come to pass. And it 
is right that it should: Cosma has lived.” 

The men began at once to pack up their belong- 
ings, while their sweethearts, although engaged in 
preparing their last meal, would occasionally leave 
their task to weep with their foreheads pressed to 
a willow-tree or to the shoulder of their departing 
lover. 

Floritchica might be a woman, but her heart 
was hard—hers was the heart of a real haiduk, 
and Cosma had summed her up correctly. 

“There is no doubt,” she said to the weeping 
girls, “‘that you are very unfortunate, but you have 
only yourselves to blame. You lost sight of the fact 
that these men are outlaws, who must sleep in the 
saddle and make love in hot haste. A sweetheart’s 
business here is to load the gun her man discharges. 
Had you been allowed to do so, you would have 
built a church, started a town hall, appointed a 
mayor, and established a garrison.”’ 

Then, turning to the men who were packing up 
the contraband goods, she said: ‘Just look at those 
dealers in bric-a-brac! You call yourselves haiduks? 
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You? It’s enough to make one laugh! Embroideries, 
pearls, stuffs, blunt daggers, and toy pistols, objects 
fit only for the carnival, and exactly like the stuffs 
and old iron that lie heaped up on the sidewalks of 
the mahallas at Stamboul—ha! ha! ha! .. .” 

Then she rounded on Cosma: ‘‘And you? You 
are the captain of this bazaar?” 

On hearing these words the monk flung himself 
on Floritchica, saying: “Woman, let me kiss your 
forehead wherein my own thought lies hidden!” 

Floritchica offered him her forehead, 

Cosma stood there looking on at this impossible 
scene, and then, as though in search of further 
trouble, he went off by himself into the thicket, from 
whence we presently heard the strains of that heart- 


breaking song of Ianco Jiano: 


LITTLE FLOWER OF THE BEAN 


On the borders of the Sereth 

The horse of Janco is browsing, 

He munches the grass and neighs. 
Ianco has gone to rest—he is dreaming, 
Dreaming of his Belovéd! 

But his Belovéd is possessed of a devil 
And she is weaving linen for Ianco, 
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In the valley of the cockchafer. 
But she is weaving no spare linen for Ianco: 
She is weaving a shroud to lay upon 

Two black eyes that have loved! 


The song ceased in the distance. I was seized 
by a terror of pity, and went after him, following 
very cautiously in his tracks. After about an hour, 
having had to cross a good many glades, I thought 
I’d lost all trace of him, and I climbed up a willow- 
tree to try to find out in what direction the move- 
ment of the rushes might betray his presence. 

He was no longer among the rushes, but on the 
brink of a clear pool and only about twenty paces 
from me. And ‘then I saw and heard incredible 
things! 

Cosma was on his knees, praying. For a 
long time he kept bowing his forehead to the ground, 
and then his voice rose in a lament. 

“Well and good! Let us be just, O Lord, if 
indeed Thou dost desire justice. Have I departed 
by one hair’s breadth from that code which Thou 
Thyself didst implant within my heart? I was but 
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a youth when Thou didst open my eyes to the horror 
of avarice and egoism, and for that reason I robbed 
my father and gave his money to the poor. And 
after that I escaped into the forest and lived on 
crime and brigandage. Yes, on crime and brigand- 
age, and I was but following the example of the 
boyars and nobles who flourish on theft and crime, 
who raise temples to Thy glory, and whom Thou 
never dost destroy. And if sometimes, when chok- 
ing with rage, I have made Ely carry me on his 
back and have almost crushed him to death, it was 
because his judgment was never at fault. And 
Thou? Dost Thou not act on these same lines? 
Dost Thou not crush still more the poor who re- 
proach Thee with injustice? And if this indeed be 
so, how hast Thou the face to inflict a sorrow such 
as this upon me—a sorrow that is grinding my very 
entrails? And Thou dost establish Thyself a judge 
over me—over me who know Thee for what Thou 
art. Ptiu!”’ 

He spat into the pool. Then he lay down on his 
back. 
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Shortly afterwards a woman who was leading her 
cow to the watering-place emerged from the thicket. 
While the cow was drinking, she greeted Cosma, 
addressing him as “Christian”; and, sighing, she 
looked him up and down. Cosma paid no attention 
to her. 

The woman, whose arms were folded across her 
breast and who carried a stick in one hand, said: 
“T know that you are Cosma, and that you and 
your companions live here, close by, in this wild 
place. May God Almighty protect you. But do you 
also have pity on us who are persecuted by fate. 
We are simple people. The rich rob the very shirts 
off our backs. But what can we do? It is the Lord’s 
will. We are being punished for our sins.” 

Cosma, without stirring, cut her short: 

“Get out of here. You revolt me. ‘We are simple 
people!’ You are brutes! Tt is the Lord’s will!’ I 
despise your Lord! cs 

And leaping to his feet, he left the place. The 
woman made the sign of the cross, and prayed: 
“Forgive him, dearest Lord. He knows not what 
he says. And his life is a hard one.” 
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F or two months, without firing a single shot ex- 
cept at game, we dragged ourselves along like men 
condemned to death, as we wandered through the 
Dobrudja, towards the mountains of Macin. Cosma 
had almost deserted us; he kept to himself and only 
on rare occasions—and then with the greatest re- 
luctance—allowed Ely and me to keep him com- 
pany. With Floritchica he would have nothing more 
to do, though she had done all that lay in her power 
to console him. The men, led by the deputy-chief 
of the band, gave themselves up to pillaging on a 
small scale, the sort of thing with which Cosma had 
always refused to associate himself. 
But at last we were once again opposite Braila, 
the ideal region in which to lead a life of unob- 
structed liberty. It was full of ambuscades and dan- 
gerous ground for the Potéra to venture upon. 
Almost immediately after our arrival Cosma 
and Ely went off mysteriously one evening, crossed 
the Danube, and remained away five days. And 
these were Cosma’s first words on their return: “I 
fired off my harquebus three times in succession by 
the light of the full moon, and I missed my man. 
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From this time henceforth, count me no more among 
the living.” And throwing down his weapons, he 
mounted his horse and rode slowly away. 

Ely and I accompanied him that day, and for 
several days to come we never lost sight of him for 
an instant, so afraid were we that he might put an 
end to his existence. We were, however, soon con- 
vinced that there was no reason to suspect him of 
any such intention. Besides, he never went far, and 
made excursions only in the neighbourhood of the 
camp; he would return, eat and drink, at the most 
unexpected hours; after which he would again de- 
part. 

He was neither gloomy nor gay, but, no matter 
what question was put to him, he merely shrugged 
his shoulders. Now and again he would caress Flo- 
ritchica’s hair, and she would cry, and kiss his hands, 
and tell him how much she loved him. He would 
smile, 

But Cosma, stripped of his weapons, might have 
been mistaken for a brawny swine-herd. 

Oh, the terrible beauty of those days! Summer 
was drawing to its close, and the sunrises and sun- 
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sets in the marshes caused.even the tiniest insect 
to rejoice. The eggs had all been hatched. The new 
world of ducks and wildgeese, coots and lapwings, 
that had escaped destruction, were flying in great 
swarms across each other in the limpid blue of the 
sky, and at a height that was enough to drive the 
sportsman to despair. The young wolves and the 
young foxes who prowled round the farms were 
easily recognized by their cowardly attitude and 
their impeccable fur. 

Bumble-bees, cockchafers, and other insects flew 
incessantly about among the trees. Vegetation was 
at a momentary standstill, resting from her labour, 
and rejoicing. It was the triumph of Life over 
Death. 

It was just the contrary inside our camp. 

The authorities had had their attention drawn 
to the act of personal revenge committed by Cosma 
and Ely on the occasion of their visit to Braila, and 
that of Cosma’s missfire; and we felt sure that a 
numerous Potéra was on our tracks. We were more 
than ever on our guard. We slept with one eye open, 
and constantly changed our quarters. At last we were 
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all thoroughly unnerved. Cosma alone continued 
to come and go as though we were living in an at- 
mosphere of perfect peace. 

One afternoon, just after we had finished our 
midday meal, Cosma, according to his newly-ac- 
quired habit, prepared to go out riding. Ely had 
thrown himself back and was leaning on his elbow, 
when, in a voice so deep that it seemed to issue from 


a grave, he sang the following lines: 


“Badé Cosma, go not forth, 


The Potéra’s on your tracks.” 


Cosma looked back for a moment, and in a voice 


even deeper and more profound than Ely’s he 


answered: 


“Let it come for aught I care; 
And as it comes, so it can go.” 


And he mounted his horse. 

We followed him at about thirty paces; we also 
were on horseback. 

It was in the neighbourhood of Isaccea—The 
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road was lonely, with tall hedges on either side. 

All of a sudden, under our very eyes, a double- 
barrelled gun was pushed through the hedge and 
levelled at Cosma, who threw up his hands and 
shouted: “I am unarmed!” 

“All the better!’ was the answer. 

And two shots rang out. 

We ourselves had barely time to fire back into 
the bushes when we saw Cosma bend over his horse, 
throw his arms round its neck, and fly with the speed 
of an arrow into space. We galloped after him, feel- 
ing sure that he had escaped uninjured. 

But such was not the case, for suddenly his body 
rolled to the ground and fell across the road like 
a sack filled with earth; his chest was battered in. 
And the animal] continued to gallop along the road. 
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WHICH THIS BOOK IS SET 


The type in which this book has been set (on the 
Linotype) is based on the design of Caslon. It is 
generally conceded that William Caslon (1692-1766) 
brought the old-style letter to its highest perfection 
and while certain modifications have been introduced 
to meet changing printing conditions, the basic design 
of the Caslon letters has never been improved. The 
type selected for this book is a modern adaptation 
rather than an exact copy of the original Caslon. The 
principal difference to be noted is a slight short- 
ening of the ascending and descending letters to ac- 
commodate a larger face on a given body-size. 
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